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FAS ho sts Homewood first snowfall of the season 


renowned 
speakers, 
panelists 


BY BRENDAN SCHREIBER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


The Foreign Affairs Symposium (FAS) 
announced its event lineup for the spring 
semester on Wednesday, featuring a mix of 
several big-name speakers as well as the is- 
sue-specific panels that have becomeatrade- 
mark of the organization. 

Seeking to maintain a balance between 
intellectualism and popular speakers, the 
co-chairs of FAS sought to branch out from 
the typical crowd 
ofinternational re- 
lations and politi- 
cal science majors 
by hosting some 
speakers with 
wider appeal. 

“FAS got a lot 
of praise last year 
for having small, 
intellectual pan- 
els,” junior Co- 





COURTESY HTTP:// Chair Marc 

rr WWW. oe GOV Goldwein said. “At 

lomas Friedman the same time, 

will speakaspartof nile there was a 
this year’s FAS. 


lot of praise, they 
didn’t drawa lot of 
people. We need to stay intellectually hon- 
est and also attract large audiences with big 
names. Fortunately our big-name speakers 
are very intellectual for the most part.” 


The symposium is run by juniors | 


Goldwein, Carey Polis and Adnan Ahmad. 
_ This year’s lineup includes New York 





of MSNBC’s Hardball, Chris Matthews; and 
senior advisor to President Bill Clinton Den- 
nis Ross. Panels will cover such issues as the 
AIDS crisis in sub-Saharan Africa, and the 
prospects for democracy in the Middle East. 

The Symposium’s theme, “Ideologies in 
Flux: Examining Divergent Political Strains in 
Geopolitics,” seeks to address ina general sense 
the various changes taking place throughout 
the world, while still offering a close look at 
individual conflicts and ideological shifts. 

Polis said, “We wanted a theme that could 
address changes everywhere, not just a cer- 
tain region. This theme allows us to observe 
the U.S.’ role and look at everyone else’s role 
more closely as well.” 

She added, “The panels will draw less 
people just by the nature of their format, 
but the people we’re bringing are excel- 
lent and the depth of discussion they’ll 
provide will be much more than one per- 
son could.” 

In an effort to allow for more individual 
attention to the tasks of the group, the co- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A3 
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Homewood Campus was transformed into a winter wonderland Monday night, inspiring students to build an extra-large snowman. 


| BY CHRIS SERENI 


THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LetTTER 


Hopkins will lead a consortium study- 
ing how the nation can best prepare for and 
respond to potentially large-scale disasters, 
Secretary of Homeland Security Michael 
Chertoff announced Monday. 

The Homewood Campus, now a part of 
one of five Homeland Security Centers of 
Excellence, can expect to see the effects of this 
prestigious $15 million grant as its schools 
will be involved in research and educational 
opportunities. 

“Every part of the University will have rep- 
resentatives at the table,” Jim Zeller, chair of 
the University Crisis Response Team, said. 
“One option that we will have is to develop 
coursework at the professional level and at 
the training level.” He explained that there 
may be a graduate program created or re- 
search may be done by undergraduates and 
graduate students to create response models 
for fire departments, police department and 
emergency medical services. 

Zeller said, “I could see opportunities for 
graduate and undergraduate students to get 
involved in the discussion as well as the re- 
search for this.” 

The Krieger School of Arts and Sciences 
will take advantage of work going on in the 


Liaison Carrie Bennett 


BY RITA CLEMENTE 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Friday, Sept. 30, 2005 — Liaison Carrie 
Bennett, in her stone-washed khakis and 
tucked-in collared shirt, takes a step out of 
the SUV and onto the street. 

“Guys, be nice and quiet and keep mov- 
ing,” she says to the crowd of students stand- 
ing in the middle of the sidewalk. 

“Beer ears.” She stops and looks at my 
puzzled face. 

“Students drink beer and start speaking 
louder and louder,” she explains. “They have 
beer ears.” 

Then she smiles and starts the ignition. 

Tonight Caroline “Carrie” Bennett, pa- 

_ trols through Charles Village. It’s Friday, and 
as the masses emerge from their dorms and 


onto the streets, she quietly drives. The radio | 


station isn’t on; only the sounds from her 
two-way play. eh 
Bennett is the Student/Community Liai- 
son and Compliance Officer. In August, Stu- 
dent Life established this position in order to 
ease the tension between the students who 
live off campus and the neighborhood. _ 
Thursday through Sunday, Bennett tries 
to control the groups of students to help 
lessen the number of noise complaints filed 
by residents. More recently, with the adop- 
tion of the campus “three strikes and you’re 
out rule,” it is also her job to control off- 


campus parties. 
On this Friday, she drives down North 








COURTESY WILL KIRK 
Carrie Bennett keeps student noise in 
check until 4. a.m. three nights per week. 





Charles and, as she glances towards an unlit 
street, a report comes in. “Someone locked 
their keys in their car a few blocks over,” she 
says. “Notastudent, aresident. Let’shead there.” 

On the side of the road are three people, 
two men and one woman, stranded besides 
their Oldsmobile. 

They look up. “Our keys are somewhere 
in the car,” says the man in the red hat. The 
other struggles to budge the door open, 
pulling on the handle and then finally let- 
ting go. Bennett takes out a long, thin tool 
from the backseat and in one motion opens 
the door. “I love you. You area life 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A9 
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U.S. Secretary of Homeland Security Michael Chertoff announced Monday that Hopkins 
will join four other universities in research and education on national security. 


center to provide education opportunities for 
undergraduates. The details of this program 
are still being worked out. 

At the Whiting School of Engineering, the 
Johns Hopkins Information Security Insti- 
tute will be focusing on prevention of cyber- 
attacks and protecting information security. 
Its research will focus particularly on infor- 
mation in the electronic form. 

But, as Zeller noted, “As we develop some 
best practices models for security these would 
eb applied to situations that could impact the 


Homewood Campus.” However, he said, “there 


will not be a separate look at issues that will 
specifically affect the Homewood Campus.” 
The School of Professional Studies in Busi- 
ness and Education will be involved in the 
education and training aspects of the center’s 
work. SPSBE’s Division of Public Safety Lead- 
ership offers a graduate certificate in home- 
land security leadership as well as education 
programs for leaders in police, fire and EMS 
services and for Secret Service. 
The Schoolof Advanced International Stud- 
ies is expected to play a large role in 
CONTINUED ON PAGE A3 
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Security 


Tuition and housing 
costs may increase 


BY SAMMY ROSE SALTZMAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Million-dollar additions to campus 
security over the past two years have 
forced the University to weather a tight- 
ened budget by diverting money from 
the reserve funds of the Schools of Arts 
and Sciences and Engineering, which 
are now at a lower-than-normal level. 

Raising tuition ata rate faster than 
in previous years has become a seri- 
ous consideration for administrators. 
“T can’t comment on whether or not 
tuition is going to go up incremen- 
tally, but the money has to come from 
somewhere ... and it just stands to 
reason,” Jerry Schnydman, executive 
assistant to the president and secre- 
tary of the Board of Trustees said. 

Over the past several years the Uni- 
versity has made a point of raising tu- 
ition by a fixed percentage every year. 
This rate has remained at about 4.9 
percent, which outpaces inflation. 

Dean of Undergraduate Education 

and Vice Provost Paula Burger said, 
“We don’t want to cut academic pro- 
grams or student services in order to 
support these additional security mea- 
sures. And there is no endowment for 
thesethings. Norcan they besupported 
by additional indirect costs from spon- 
sored research. This leaves tuition.” 
Still, administrators emphasize that 
they will not cut back on academic pro- 
CONTINUED ON PAGE A2 


‘Award 


applicants 
on the rise 


BY JOSEPH HO 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NEws-LETTER 


Despite what some call a conser- 
vative recruitment process, this year 
Hopkins boasts two Marshall Scholar 
regional finalists and four Rhodes 
Scholar regional finalists. 

Although thesenumbersareupfrom 
last year, when compared to peer insti- 
tutions such as the Naval Academy, 
Hopkins falls short. This comparison 
has raised concerns over the strategies 
employed by the University in recruit- 
ing potential candidates. 

“We did amazingly well having 
four Rhodes regional finalists. This is 
something we have never done be- 
fore, the closest is the year we’ve won. 
... Obviously it is disappointing that 
we didn’t win,” commented John 
Bader, assistant dean for academic 
advising. Bader is responsible for 
helping students with scholarship ap- 
plications. 

This is the second consecutive 
year that Hopkins has not produced 
a Rhodes or Marshall Scholar. In 
2003, seniors Sondra Hellstrom and 
Daniel Davis were selected as 
Marshall Scholars, and senior Wen 
Shi was chosen asa Rhodes Scholar. 
While numbers seem to suggest that 
Hopkins is becoming more com- 
petitive for these scholarships, some 
feel that there is still a lot of room 
for improvement. 

“My complaint is that Hopkins is 
not as organized in recruiting and 
preparing for Rhodes and Marshalls 
as peer institutions ... I teach a lot of 
undergrads, I think there are excel- 
lent candidates; I am sometimes dis- 
mayed that they aren’t even aware of 
these possibilities,” said Franklin 
Knight, a professor in the Depart- 
ment of History. 

According to Bader, Hopkins 
makes a “conservative” effort to re- 
cruit students. Faculty first try to iden- 
tify people who are particularly 
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grams, recommendations from the 
Commission on Undergraduate Edu- 
cation or current projects such as the 
Gilman Hall renovation. 

Officials also expect housing costs 
to rise ata higher rate than in the past. 
The costs increased by 4.1 percent 
from fiscal year 2004 to 2005, and 4.4 
percent from fiscal year 2005 to 2006. 

Exactroomand board forthe 2005 
- 2006 academic year has notyet been 
determined. However, when asked if 
the rate of increase of housing ex- 
penses would rise, Director of Hous- 
ing and Dining Services Carol Mohr 
said, “Absolutely, the increases in 
terms of the capital improvements ... 
over the past year certainly raised our 
expenses for security.” 

The Department of Housing and 
Dining must cover its own security 
expenses, which accounts for all 
additions located directly in Uni- 
versity housing. The costs of the 
changes over the pasttwo years, which 
include the installation of Closed Cir- 
cuit Television cameras, emergency 
telephones, the building ofanewcom- 
munications center and the contract- 
ing of outside security services, were 
covered by the Krieger School of Arts 
and Sciences, the Whiting School of 
Engineering, the Department of 
Housing and Dining and President 
William Brody’s discretionary fund. 

Costs that are shared between 
the Krieger and Whiting Schools are 
usually split on a two-to-one ratio. 

The initial capital costs of these 
improvements — $2 million for last 
yearand$1.9 million this year— were 
covered by the aforementioned 
sources. Despite these resources, on- 
going operational costs remain, which 
administrators admit will impact the 
various departments’ budgets, espe- 
cially as the University looks to re- 
plenish accounts dedicated to unusual 
or unexpected costs. 

Dueto the $1.9 million capital cost 
of this year’s 46 added CCTV cam- 
eras, eight additional emergency 
phones and the new communication 
center, Burger said that Hopkins’ re- 
serves are running low. She said, “We 
actually had to dip into reserve funds 
in order to meet the costs for these 
security improvements.” 

. Asaresultofthis,shesaid,“Weare 


operating now with less of contin- 
gency reserve than we should have.” 


Security changes to impact budget 
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Installed last summer, new turnstiles in front of the AMRs added to this year’s security expenditures. 


Dean of the Krieger School of Arts 
and Sciences Adam Falk said, “Every 
year as we put together our budgets 
there are unexpected expenses and 
unexpected savings. ... Certainly the 
level of our accounts is lower from 
having spent that money.” 

He explained that both the School 
of Arts and Sciences and the School of 
Engineering operate by comparing a 
list of available funds with a list of 
prioritized projects. “These security 
improvements went to the top of the 
priorities,” Falk said. 

The contingency funds for the 
Schools of Arts and Sciences and 
Engineering are created asa fallback 
against unexpected costs. For the 
past two academic years, these un- 
expected costs have come mostly 
from upgrades to campus security. 

Although University expenditures 
normally increase each year to keep 
pace with inflation, “the decision was 


made that we needed to... takeanew 
look at See schoydmad said, 
Und tat... “an in- 






cremental increase _— t going tobe 
sufficient to cover the cost.’ 





Brody, seeing the need for a larger 
amount ofmoney to fund the security 
improvements, contributed to the $2 
millionand$1.9 million expenditures. 

Thepresident’s discretionary fund 
is comprised of donations, similar to 
those given towards scholarships and 
buildings. The fund can be used for 
whatever cause Brody sees fit, usually 
projects that would notbetherespon- 
sibility of any specific school or de- 
partment. “Butwhen thereisanemer- 
gency —likesecurity —thepresident 
can take some money from that dis- 
cretionary account and use that to 
help. And that’s what he chose to do,” 
Schnydman said. 

Once the $1.9 million im- 
provements recommended by Secu- 
rity Director Ed Skrodzkiare finished, 
Homewood will have 78 cameras and 
72 phones. Theadditional phonesand 
cameras consisted of $1.1 million of 
the expenditure, and the new com- 
munication center will cost $800,000. 

Skrodzki explained that these ad- 
ditional improvements were neces- 
sary because originally, only the 
Charles Street side of campus had 


camera coverage. “At that time we 
were only concentrating on one 
area, and had other vulnerabilities, 
and these new cameras address 
those vulnerabilities ,” he said. “Now 
we have a more secure campus.” 

Skrodzki pointed outthat the im- 
provements have been effective: 
“[Added security improvements 
are] definitely making a difference 
in the decrease in crime. ... We’re 
going to be one of the best colleges 
in the U.S. [in terms of safety].” 

“Cost was not a factor in my de- 
cision,” he added. “What kind of 
price do you put on security?” 

Schnydman expressed a similar 
sentiment, saying that since these 
changes were done quickly, it would 
now be unfair to criticize the Univer- 
sity as it pays for the changes, even if 
the money will be coming out of tu- 
ition. 

“Right now during a very calm 
period, students say they don’thave 
to pay. Two years ago... people were 
saying we have to have it, and now 
we're having it,” Schnydman added, 
“You can’t have it both ways.” 








University unveils 


new grad program 


BY CHELSEA BORCHERS 
THE JOHN Hopkins News-LetTTER 


A $1 million grant from the 
Howard Hughes Medical Institute 
will allow a new graduate program 
in nanotechnology for biology and 
medicine to receive its first doctoral 
students in three years. 

Based around nine departments 
in the schools of Engineering, Arts 
and Sciences, and Medicine, research- 
ers will be able to gain expertise in a 
variety of areas, learn a broader range 
of skills and gain an extensive inter- 
disciplinary education. This sort of 
education will encourage the devel- 
opmentofnewdrug delivery systems, 
biosensors, diagnostic devices and 
biomaterials by researchers. 

“Most of the things that cells do in 
the body depend on clusters of mol- 
ecules, not on single molecules,” said 
Michael Edidin, one of the program’s 
co-directors and a biology professor. 

“The size of these clusters is 
nanoscale. So, if you can make 
tools and probes to interact with 
the molecules you can do a lot to 
understand how they work,” he 
added. With emphasis on 
nanotechnology, the program 
hopes to train scientists and engi- 
neers to create new advances in 
biology and medicine. 

The new program will be able to 
develop instruments needed to do 
medical work in treating and diag- 
nosing conditions that take place 
on a microscopic scale. 

As Edidin describesit, “The HHMI 
grant is to plan a training program 
that graduates researchers comfort- 
able with both the engineering and 
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In the Dec. 1 article entitled “Men’s Basketball starts season 
strong,” junior guard T.J, Valerio was said to be in the photo on Page 
A10. The player photographed was senior guard Jeff Thompson. 





applied physics needed to work the 
nanoscale and with the biology.” 

“Johns Hopkins is extremely 
well-positioned for these projects 
because of our faculty’s strength in 
medicine and nanotechnology,” 
Professor Denis Wirtz said in a re- 
cent press release. “We can draw on 
alot of world-class expertise in these 
areas.” 

The program will be directed by 
Wirtz, who is also a professor of 
chemical and biomolecular engi- 
neering. The co-directors include 
Peter Devreotes, director of cell bi- 
ology at the School of Medicine; 
Kathleen Stebe, a professor in the 
Department of Chemical and 
Biomolecular Engineering; Peter 
Searson, a professor in the Depart- 

ment of Materials Science and En- 
gineering; and Edidin. 

The group of directors has de- 
cided to use the grant over a three- 
year period. This will allow the 
program’s creation and develop- 
ment, the recruitment of two new 
faculty members and the building 
ofanewstate-of-the-art lab to char- 
acterize nanoparticles in the first two 
years. In its third year, the first class 
of graduate students will be admit- 
ted to the program’s participating 
science, engineering or medical de- 
partments. 

As per the program’s aims, each 
student will take courses in the class- 
room and lab that are outside his or 
her area of study and he or she will 
have two faculty advisers from dif- 
ferent academic departments. In 
order to graduate from the program, 
every student will have to compose 
athesis on an interdisciplinary topic. 
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Awards awareness Hopkins to study national defense 
r aises concerns 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 
talented. Information sessions are 
then held for interested students. E- 
mails are also sent to students to ask 
them to consider applying to the 
scholarships. 

Senior Travis Crum, a political 
science major, says he was ap- 
proached by the administration at 
least three times through e-mail to 
invite him to apply for the scholar- 
ships. 

He was a finalist for the Marshall 
Scholarship and intended to get his 
masters of philosophy in govern- 
ment in the London School of Eco- 
nomics. 

Generally, the process begins 
in the spring semester. 
meets with prospective 


Bader 
students 
various times and assists them to 
identify their strengths, the pro- 
gram of study they are interested 
in, the application essay, and even- 
tually writes their letters of en- 
dorsement. 

“It is an exercise of self-mark- 
ing and self-promotion, even the 
most talented may not know how 
to do that,” Bader said. 

“Part of my job is to both ap- 
preciate what is so great about 
them and find a way to communi- 
cate that to other people,” he 
added. 

Yet, the approach employed by 
Hopkins may seem a little too 
“conservative” to Knight. He says 
that the Naval Academy selects 
freshmen and sophomores who 
will be trained and exposed to in- 
formation that would enable them 
to answer questions in the inter- 
views. 

According to a Nov. 25 Associ- 
ated Press story, the Naval Acad- 
emy has cocktail party rehearsals 
for their applicants in preparation 
for similar ones held by the Rhodes 
committee. 

Knight explained that Harvard 
University brings Oxford and 
Cambridge graduates to the insti- 
tute to coach the “pre-selected” 
students. 

“There is no reason why Hopkins 
should not do that. I think students 
at Hopkins are just as good as 


Princeton and Yale and the Naval 
Academy,” Knight said. 

“It’s my view that we should 
have far more qualifiers and far 
more candidates, [then] we would 
have far more winners,” Knight 
added. 

This year the Naval Academy has 
produced four Rhodes Scholars, and 
Yale University has four Marshall 
Scholars and three Rhodes Schol- 
ars. 

Whether the process could be- 
gin earlier remains debatable. 
Zirui Song, a senior public health 
major, who was a Rhodes Scholar 
finalist said, “I think thatitis coun- 
terproductive for the growth of a 
student because to get to this point 
to be motivated to apply and get- 
ting the support of the school, it 
really comes from what you go 
through the first three years of 
your undergraduate education,” 
Song said. 

Bader resonated with Song, say- 
ing, “I’m not sure if it would work 

.. The Naval Academy has a much 
more socialized control and a cul- 
ture of obedience. While it is mar- 
velous to win these things, ... it 
doesn’t come from the people push- 
ing you.” 

Song found his passion in public 
health and founded the Epidemic 
Proportions in 2003. He took his 
interest to a further level as he in- 
terned at the Brookings Institute in 
Washington, D.C. researching on 
adolescent smoking and clinical 
obesity. 

Created in 1902 under the will 
of Cecil John Rhodes, the British 
colonial pioneer and statesmen, 


the Rhodes Scholarship is tenable | 


at the University of Oxford, En- 
gland for a two or three-year pro- 
gram of study at the choice of the 
applicant. 

The first Marshall Scholarships 
were granted in 1954 and, as it is 
today, winners may study in a se- 
lected number of universities in | 
the United Kingdom. At least 40 
winners are chosen for the 
Marshall Scholarships and 32 for | 
the Rhodes Scholarships every 
year. 
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this research. 


Daniel Hamilton, director of 


the SAIS Center for Transatlantic 
Relations, said, “This new DHS 
endeavor builds on our center’s 
ongoing work on the international 
dimensions of homeland security, 


| and we look forward to working 








with new partners on these activi- 
ties, particularly on how the U.S. 
and its allies can prevent, deter, 
respond and recover from high 
consequence threats." 

This past January , the center 
co-hosted "Atlantic Storm," an ex- 
ercise that simulated a smallpox 
bioterrorism attack on the west- 
ern world. The excercise revealed 
a critical need for added emer- 
gency preparedness at an interna- 
tional level. 

Three books have also been pub- 
lished this year by those studying at 
the center: Transatlantic Homeland 
Security, Protecting the Homeland 
and Transforming Homeland Se- 
curity. 


The Johns Hopkins Office of 


Critical Event Preparedness and 
Response (CEPAR) will serve as 
the seat of the consortium. The 
Center of Excellence will be led by 
Dr. Lynn R 
Goldman, 
Professor of 
Environmen- 
tal Health Sci- 
ences, and Dr. 
Gabor BD: 
Kelen, Profes- 
sor and Chair, 
Department of 
Emergency 


an indispensable role to 
protect our country 
through a wide range of 


tastrophes such as nuclear, biologi- 
cal or chemical attacks. 

“We have invested over $2 mil- 
lion [into CEPAR]” President Wil- 
liam Brody said, who spoke at the 
event. 

“This is a significant investment 
on our part, but we believe we have 
already seen significant returns,” 

The University expects to invest 
another $3.5 million into the pro- 
gram in addition to the grant re- 


ceived from The Department of 


Homeland Security. 

“The knowledge developed by 
this new center will go a long way 
toward assuring the best possible 
preparation and the most humane, 
coordinated effort possible to assist 
victims and speed recovery,” Brody 
said, 

The Centers of Excellence, over- 
seen by the Office of University Pro- 
grams within the Homeland Secu- 
rity Science & Technology 
directorate, establish a network of 
university-biased centers that con- 
duct multi-disciplinary research 
and develop innovative educational 
programs. 

“Since 9/11, our academic in- 
stitutions and universities have 
played an indispensable role to 
protect our 
C Ose nate tay 
through a 
wide range of 
fubiir esa tis, 6 
Chertoff said. 

Jeol s 
Hopkins Uni- 
versity has as- 
sembled and 
will lead a tal- 


Universities have played 





Medicine, and threats. ented and 
Director of deeply experi- 
CEPAR. — MICHAEL CHERTOFF, enced team of 

J H U’ s SECRETARY OF HOMELAND professionals 
schools of SECURITY {rom institu- 
Medicine, tionsacross the 
Public Health, country,” he 
Advanced International Studies, _ said. 


Engineering, Professional Studies 
in Business and Education, and 
the Applied Physics Laboratory 
will also serve as consortium mem- 
bers. 

Shortly after the terrorist attacks 
of Sept. 11, 2001, Johns Hopkins 
created CEPAR to plan for and re- 
act to possible enterprise-wide ca- 
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“Together they will help the De- 
partment of Homeland Security 
strengthen the nation’s ability to 
prevent and, where necessary, ef- 
fectively manage high- on 
disasters or terrorist attacks,” he 
added. 

The new center will focus on 
the theory and practice of high 
consequence response and how in- 
terdepartmental decisions are, and 
should be, made with particular 
attention given to risk manage- 
ment. 

“We are trying at the Depart- 
ment of Homeland Security to make 
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Congressman Ben Cardin (left), DHS Secretary Michael Chertoff and 
University President William Brody attend a DHS-sponsored event. 


risk management... a template on 


terms of decision making,” Chertoff 


said. His goal is for the DHS toadopt 
a “Philosophy of decision through 
risk [management].” 

According to Chertoff, risk man- 
agement is an important tool that 
will help the department confront 
difficult choices. As of right now, 
however, it isa concept that is more 
often recommended, and less often 
used. 

Chertoff hopes that through the 
work of the Center, a sustainable 
Homeland Security system can be 
formed. This system would ideally 
be able to change as time changes 
without revamping entire networks 
already in place. Pointing to the re- 
cent updates in airline security 
screening, 

Chertoff explained that the DHS 
is refocusing its attention away from 
the threats that arose after 9/11 to 
the next level of threats that face the 
country, and that the Center for the 
Study of High Consequence Event 
Preparedness and Response will be 
vital in making the transformation 
easier in the future. 

Johns Hopkins’ proposal was se- 
lected from among thirty-four that 
were received and reviewed by a 
team of 38 peer reviewers from 


academia, the private sector and 
multiple government agencies. 

The three-tier review process 
evaluated scientific and technical 
merit, mission relevance and man- 
agement effectiveness. 

The University is now the fifth 
Homeland Security Center of Ex- 
cellence, formally titled the Center 
for the Study of High Consequence 
Event Preparedness and Response. 

Existing Homeland Security 
Centers of Excellence include: The 
Center for Risk and Economic 
Analysis of Terrorism Events, di- 
rected by the University of South- 
ern California; The National cen- 
ter for Food Protection and 
Defense, directed by the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; The National 
Center for Foreign Animal and 
Zoonotic Disease Defense, di- 
rected by Texas A&M University; 
The Center for Behavioral and 
Social Research on Terrorism and 
Counter-Terrorism, directed by 
the University of Maryland; and 
The Center for Advancing Micro- 
bial Risk Assessment, a separate 
but closely associated venture, 
jointly sponsored by DHS and the 
US Environmental Protection 
Agency and led by Michigan State 
University. 





Symposium revamps structure 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 
chairs elected to scale back the size 
of the FAS staff, carefully selecting 
those candidates who they felt would 
make the most significant contri- 
bution to the goals of the sympo- 
sium. 

“We totally restructured the 
staff,” Polis said. “We had a really 
intense interview process, cutting 
more people than we had expected. 
The philosophy was that we wanted 
alot of people who would make FAS 
their top priority and weren’t look- 
ing to pad their resumes. It’s really 
worked well, and we’ve had very 
few problems overall.” 

Goldwein recognized that suffi- 
cient funding was more difficult to 
attain for this year’s more expensive 


Help 
infertile 
couples 


experience 


the joys of 


parenthood 


and earn up 


speakers, but noted that the money 
was nonetheless there for the tak- 
ing. With some funding left over 
from last year’s symposium, grants 
became a large source of funding 
this year. 

The Graduate Representative 
Organization, the Alumni Asso- 
ciation, the Foundation for the De- 
fense of Democracies, and several 
other sources provided grant 
money, while still more came in 
from FAS alumni, the Nitze School 
of Advanced International Stud- 
ies, and the School of Medicine. 

Polis noted that budgetary con- 
cerns have always been major is- 
sues for the staff of FAS. “We don’t 
get any funding from the school, 
in the sense that we don’t get a 





block grant, which is something 
to consider when looking at who 
we can get. We could not afford a 
lot no matter how good we were 
with fundraising.” 

FAS achieved Class-A status 
with the Student Activities Com- 
mission this year, which allows the 
organization to submit a budget 
proposal in April for the following 
year. “It won’t mean that much,” 
Polis said, “but it will mean we 
have a little more to work with 
next year.” 

“We're really excited and very 
happy with our staff, and we ‘relook- 
ing forward to a great year,” Polis 
said. “It’s really great to create this 
and have something come out of 
virtually nothing.” 
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We need healthy women 
between the ages of 21 & 32. 


Compensation begins 
at $5,000! 


If you are interested 


in making a difference, please 
call (703) 698-3909 or contact 


Liz at eggdonor@givf.com 


Visit our website and 
apply online at 
www.gametedonors.com 


Confidentiality assured 
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Rising Juniors and 
Seniors... CHECK 
THIS OUT! 
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_due January 31! Pick one up at the AMR/McCoy Res Life 4 ie 
Offices, Wolman Security Desk, or the Deans Office in Levering. 
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NEED A RIDE TO BW1 ATRPORT?P 
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1S OFFERING SHUTTLES TO BWI AIRPORT FOR: 





WINTER — CHRISTMAS — BREAK 
SPRING — EASTER — BREAK 





You can buy tickets from our AMR 2 Office a week before each break. 


$10 


Monday, December 19, 2005 2pm, 4pm 

Tuesday, December 20, 2005 roam, 12pm, 2pm, 4pm, 6pm 
Wednesday, December 21, 2005 1oam, 12pm, 2pm, 4pm, 6pm, 8pm 
Thursday, December 22, 2005 Loam, 12pm, 2pm, 4pm, 6pm 


Thursday, March 16, 2006 | 4pm, 6pm 
Friday. March 17, 2006 8am, loam, 12pm, 2pm, 4pm, 6pm, 8pm 


(We do not offer return shuttles back to campus, 
however we do have information in our office regarding taxis and commercial shuttle services. 5) 
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NEWS BRIEFS 


US diplomat calls North 
Korea “criminal regime” 


SEOUL, South Korea (AP) — The United States 
refused Wednesday to withdraw financial sanctions on 
what it called North Korea’s “criminal regime,” accus- 
ing the government of arms-dealing, drug sales, money- 
laundering and counterfeiting. 

It’s up to North Korea to end the behavior that led 
to those sanctions,” U.S. Ambassador to South Korea 
Alexander Vershbow told the National Press Club in 
Seoul. “This isa criminal regime and we can’t somehow 
remove Our sanctions as a political gesture.” 

_ His description of the North provoked strong criti- 
cism from a top South Korean official. 

__“It’s not desirable to publicly characterize the other 
side,” Son Min-soon, South Korea’s chief negotiator at 
six-party talks over the North’s nuclear ambitions, told 
The Associated Press in Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia. “If 
North Korea makes a similar characterization, would 
that be good?” 

Vershbow’s tough talk came one day after North 
Korea threatened to boycott the six-nation talks on 
eliminating itsnuclear weapons programs unless Wash- 
ington lifts sanctions imposed in October. 

Officials in the South, which has been pursuing a 
detente of sorts with the North since the two countries’ 
leaders held their first summit in 2000, have in recent 
years avoided strongly worded criticisms of the North. 

The United States imposed sanctions targeting eight 
North Korean companies it said acted as fronts for the 
proliferation of weapons of mass destruction. North 
Korea vehemently denies the allegations. 

The North engaged in the “export of dangerous 
military technology, narcotics trafficking, moneylaun- 
dering, the counterfeiting of U.S. currency and many 
other illicit activities,” Vershbow said. 


— Kelly Olsen 
The Associated Press 


Margaret Thatcher sent to 
hospital after feeling faint 


LONDON (AP) — Former British prime minister 
Margaret Thatcher was admitted to hospital on 
Wednesday after feeling faint, the Conservative Party 
said. 

London’s Chelsea and Westminster Hospital said 
the former leader, who governed Britain from 1979 to 
1990, was being kept in overnight as a precaution and 
that doctors had conducted a number of tests. 

British Broadcasting Corp. television reported that 
Thatcher felt unwell during a hairdresser’s appoint- 

' ment and was taken to hospital by her bodyguard. 

“She will be assessed by doctors in the morning. Her 
condition is stable and comfortable and she is now 
resting,” said hospital spokesman Mark Purcell. 

Conservative spokeswoman Zoe Healy said doctors 
were confident that she would be well enough to leave 
Thursday morning. 

Thatcher celebrated her 80th birthday ata star stud- 
ded party in October attended by the Queen, and man- 
aged a curtsy. But she has grown frail in recent years 
following a series of small strokes and her public ap- 
pearances have been rare. 

She has given up most public speaking on her doc- 
tors’ advice but is still greatly admired 15 years after 
leaving office as Britain’s first female prime minister. 

With her forceful personality, Thatcher dominated 
British politics throughout the 1980s. Her free-market 
philosophy, push to privatize state industries and hard- 
nosed battles with labor unions redrew Britain’s eco- 
nomic landscape. Even Prime Minister Tony Blair, 
whose Labour party languished in opposition while the 
Thatcher held power for more than a decade, has 
adopted many of her free market policies. 


— Ed Johnson 
The Associated Press 


Microsoft to double India 
workforce over four years 


NEW DELHI (AP) — Microsoft plansto nearly double 
its workforce in India over the next four years, investing 
$1.7 billion and adding 3,000 jobs in a vote of confidence 
in one of the world’s fastest-growing markets. 

The investment would be among the largest an infor- 
mation technology company has made in this country of 
1 billion people that Microsoft Corp. has long viewed as 
having huge potential in human capital and for sales. . 

“We are keen to grow Microsoft activities in India,” 
Bill Gates, the company’s chairman and co-founder, 
told reporters. “The growth in employment for 
Microsoft will be more in India than the United States.” 

Asubstantial part of the money would go to creating 
a Windows operating system designed specifically for 
India and available in nine Indian languages. That 
could help Microsoft fend off challenges from cheaper 
open-source operating systems led by Linux, which 
has made deep inroads in India. 

Half the money would go to improving Microsoft's 
research and development capabilities, including the 

- creation of a new facility in the southern city of Banga- 
lore, India’s technology hub, the company said. 

On a previous visit to India in 2002, Gates an- 
nounced similar plans for $400 million in investments. 
On Wednesday, he called the company’s progress since 

- then “fantastic,” and said, “that’s part of the reason we 
are able to make such a strong and increased commit- 
ment.” 

Gates’ announcement was the latest in a string of 
recently announced investments in India by American 

ology firms. 
pie Be day, chipmaker Intel Corp. said it planned 
— toinvest more than $1 billion over the next five years to 
expand its operations in India and invest in local tech- 


_ nology companies. 


— Rajesh Mahapatra 
The Associated Press 








Air marshal kills man at Miami airport 


BY JOHN PAIN 
THE ASSOCIATED Press 


MIAMI (AP) — Anagitated passen- 
ger who claimed to have a bomb in his 
backpack was shot and killed by a fed- 
eral air marshal Wednesday after he 
bolted frantically from a jetliner that was 
about to take off, officials said. No bomb 
was found. 

The man, identified as Rigoberto 
Alpizar, a 44-year-old U.S. citizen, was 
gunned down on a jetway just before the 
American Airlines plane was about to 
leave for Orlando, near his home in 
Maitland. 

It was the first time since the Sept. 11 
attacks that an air marshal had shot at 
anyone, Homeland Security Depart- 
ment spokesman Brian Doyle said. 

According to a witness, the man 
frantically ran down the aisle of the 
Boeing 757, flailing his arms, while his 
wife tried to explain that he was men- 
tally ill and had not taken his medica- 
tion. 


The passenger indicated there was 
a bomb in his bag and was confronted 
by air marshals but ran off the aircraft, 
Doyle said. The marshals went after 
him and ordered 
him to get down on 
the ground, but he 
did not comply and 
was shot when he 
apparently reached 
into the bag, Doyle 
said. 

The plane, 
Flight 924, had ar- 
rived in Miami 
from Medellin, Co- 


It was quite scary... 
They wouldn't let you 
move. They wouldn't 
let you get anything 
out of your bag. 


from Ecuador, authorities said. 

After the shooting, investigators 
spread passengers’ bags on the tarmac 
and let dogs sniff them for explosives, 
and bomb squad 
members blew up at 
least two bags. 

No bomb was 
found, said James E. 
Bauer, agent in charge 
of the Federal Air 
Marshals field office 
in Miami. He said 
there was no reason 
to believe there was 
any connection to ter- 


lombia, just after rorists. 

noon, and _ the — MARY GARDNER, The concourse 
shooting occurred PASSENGER ON FLIGHT where the shooting 
shortly after 2 p.m. took place was shut 


as the plane was 


924 


down for a half- 





about to take off for 

Orlando with the man and 119 other 
passengers and crew, American 
spokesman Tim Wagner said. Alpizar 
had arrived in Miami earlier in the day 


hour, but the rest of 

the airport continued operating, offi- 
cials said, 

Mary Gardner, a passenger aboard 

the Orlando-bound flight, told WTVJ- 


TV in Miami that the man ran down 
the aisle from the rear of the plane. 
“He was frantic, his arms flailing in the 
air,” she said. She said a woman fol- 
lowed, shouting, “My husband! My 
husband!” 

Gardner said she heard the woman 
say her husband was bipolar — a men- 
tal illness also known as manic-de- 
pression — and had not had his medi- 
cation. 

Gardner said four to five shots were 
fired. She could not see the shooting. 

After the shooting, police boarded 
the plane and told the passengers to 
put their hands on their heads, 
Gardner said. 

“It was quite scary,” she told the TV 
station via a cell phone. “They wouldn’t 
let you move. They wouldn’t let you get 
anything out of your bag.” 

There were only 33 air marshals at 
the time of the Sept. 11 attacks, The 
Bush administration hired thousands 
more afterward, but the exact number is 
classified. 





Iraqi kidnappers extend hostage deadline 


BY CHRIS TOMLINSON 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


BAGHDAD, Iraq (AP) — Kidnap- 
pers extended a deadline until Saturday 
in their threat to kill four captive peace 
activists and posted a video of two of the 
hostages wearing robes and shackled with 
chains. 

The original deadline set by the 
group calling itself the Swords of Righ- 
teousness was Thursday. The extention 


FEMA warned ahead 


BY LARA JAKES JORDAN 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


WASHINGTON (AP) — FEMA’stop 
official was told more than a year before 
Hurricane Katrina that the agency’s 
emergency response teams were unpre- ~~’ 
pared for a major disaster and were op- 
erating under outdated plans, documents 
show. 

Additionally, e-mails obtained 
Wednesday by The Associated Press in- 
dicate that Homeland Security Secretary 
Michael Chertoff tried to call Louisiana 
Gov. Kathleen Blanco the afternoon be- 
fore Katrina hit. The e-mails indicate she 
could not be immediately reached and 
may have been napping. 

Aspokeswoman for the governor said 
Wednesday that Blanco was getting per- 
sonal items at her residence when 


was announced in a statement that ac- 
companied Wednesday’s video, ac- 
cording to Al-Jazeera and IntelCenter, 
a government contractor that does sup- 
port work for the U.S. intelligence com- 
munity. 

Norman Kember, 74, of London; Tom 
Fox, 54, of Clear Brook, Va.; and Canadi- 
ans James Loney, 41, and Harmeet Singh 
Sooden, 32, were taken hostage in 
Baghdad two weeks ago. 

They were working for the Christian 


Chertoff called. “There was no time for 
napping,” Denise Bottcher said. 

An 11-page memo to Michael Brown, 
former head of the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency, from June 2004 
described teams of national response 
managers that were not prepared and were 
getting “zero funding for training, exer- 
cise or team equipment.” 

Those responders “provide the only 
practical, expeditious option for the 
[FEMA] director to field a cohesive team 
of his best people to handle the next big 
one,” wrote William Carwile, one of 
FEMA’s federal coordinating officers. 

As for the plans that response teams 
use during an emergency, Carwile wrote: 
“Revision should be a priority since not 
one word of response doctrine... has been 
published in over two years.” 

Carwile told Senate aides in a meeting 


Peacemaker Teams, an anti-war group, 
and are among seven Westerners who 
have been abducted in Iraq since Nov. 25. 
The other hostages are an American, a 
German and a Frenchman. 

The other American in captivity was 
shown Tuesday on a separate insurgent 
video broadcast on Al-Jazeera. On 
Wednesday, his brother in the United 
States identified the captive as Ronald 
Schulz, 40, an industrial electrician from 
Alaska. 


of Katrina 


this week that his memo largely was ig- 
nored at FEMA’s headquarters, as were 
four budget requests over an 18-month 
period for money for the teams. He said 


each team needed about $1.2 million for | 


training and equipment, according to an 
aide who attended the meeting. 

Brown resigned from FEMA on Sept. 
12, under fire in the wake of the 
government’s sluggish reaction to 
Katrina and questions about his own pro- 
fessional experience in responding to 
disasters. 

FEMA’s two national response teams 
are sent from Washington only during 
catastrophic events. The teams include 
FEMA’s most experienced emergency 
managers, who coordinate response and 
recovery operations with state officials, 
and assign tasks to other federal agen- 
cies. 





“T don’t want to get my brother killed,” 
Ed Schulz said. “But the fact that he has 
blond hair and blue eyes might get him 
killed.” 

The brief videotape of the Christian 
peace activists transmitted Wednesday 
by Al-Jazeera did not show faces of the 
two robed and shackled figures. How- 
ever, still photos provided by IntelCenter 
showed the two were Fox and Kember. 
The two other hostages were not shown. 

Fox and Kember were blindfolded, 
and the stills appeared to have been made 
fromamore complete version of the video 
that Al-Jazeera aired. Unlike the civilian 
clothing they were wearing in two earlier 
videos, this time the hostages were wear- 
ing orange jumpsuits. 

In the tape, the two captives made 
statements condemning the U.S. and Brit- 
ish presence in Iraq. Both men were in- 
structed to give their statements twice, 
which they did without reading a text 
because they were blindfolded, accord- 
ing to IntelCenter. Asaresult, each man’s 
second statement was slightly different 
from his first. 

“Td like to offer my plea to the people 
of America, not the government of 
America, a plea for my release from cap- 
tivity and also a plea for a release from 
captivity of all the people of Iraq who are 
also suffering the same fate,” Fox said in 
the transcript, provided by IntelCenter. 
“And that is the occupation of the Ameri- 
can troops and the British troops which 
has brought me to this condition and has 
brought the Iraqi people to the condition 
they’re in.” 





Corzine to appoint Menendez to Senate post 


BY DONNA DE LA CRUZ 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


WASHINGTON (AP) — New Jersey 
Gov.-elect Jon Corzine will name Demo- 
cratic Rep. Robert Menendez to fill the 
remaining year ofhis Senate term, Demo- 
cratic congressional aides said Wednes- 
day. 

The announcement was expected to 
be made as early as Thursday, said con- 
gressional figures close to Corzine, alsoa 
Democrat. They spoke on condition of 
anonymity because the announcement 
had not yet been made. 

Menendez would be the first minor- 
ity member to represent New Jersey in 
the Senate, and would be the body’s third 
sitting Hispanic senator, alongside Re- 
publican Sen. Mel Martinez of Florida 
and Democratic Sen. Ken Salazar of Colo- 
rado. 

When asked about his prospects after 
Wednesday’s meeting of the House 
Democratic Caucus, which he chairs, 
Menendez told The Associated Press the 
decision was Corzine’s to make and he 
was waiting for the announcement like 
everyone else. 

“I stand ready to serve,” Menendez 
said. 

Corzine’s term expires in 2006 and 
state law lets the governor fill Senate and 
House vacancies. Corzine was elected 
governor last month. 

The only Republican candidate for 
the 2006 Senate race thus far is state Sen. 
Tom Kean Jr., the son of Thomas Kean, 
the former governor and chairman of 
the Sept. 11 commission. 

Dozens of Hispanic groups lobbied 
heavily for Corzine to select Menendez, 
the son of Cuban immigrants. 

Menendez, 51, hasa $4.1 millioncam- 
paign war chest to run for a full Senate 
term in 2006. 

_ In an interview with The Associated 
Press last month, Menendez said he be- 
lieved he would be an effective senator 





because “I have walked the shoes of the 
average New Jerseyan.” 

“T have lived in the state virtually my 
entire life and I have dedicated my adult 
life to public service within the state,” he 
said. “As someone who came from im- 
migrant parents and was the first to go to 
college from my family, I understand the 
hopes and dreams and aspirations of 
people.” 

Menendez entered politics when he 
was 20, winning a seat on the Union City, 
N.J. school board while attending St. 


Peter’s College. While on the school board 
he learned that the city’s mayor, William 
Musto, was involved in illegal activities 
and he testified for the federal govern- 
ment against Musto. 

During Musto’s trial, Menendez re- 
ceived death threats and worea bulletproof 
vest. Musto ultimately was convicted and 
sentenced but he still won re-election over 
Menendez in 1982. When Menendez ran 
again in 1986, he won. In 1987, he ran for 
state Assembly and won, and he was later 
elected to the state Senate. 


In 1992, he ran for Congress and won 
a House seat in that first attempt. 

Menendez’s parents left Cuba be- 
fore he was born and settled in Union 
City, where he grew up in a tenement 
with his two siblings. Menendez always 
wanted to bea U.S. senator, said child- 
hood friend Donald Scarinci, a New 
Jersey lawyer. 

“Bob is going to be the best U.S. 
senator that New Jersey has ever had, 
and he’ll show that ability very early,” 
Scarinci said. 





Hussein boycotts court, skips trial 


BY HAMZA HENDAWI 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


BAGHDAD, Iraq (AP) — Saddam 
Hussein followed through on his threat 
to boycott his trial Wednesday, and gun- 
men kidnapped the eight-year-old son 
of a judge’s bodyguard. 

One of Saddam’s seven co-defendants 
lashed out at conditions of his own de- 
tention, saying guards offered only “the 
worst brands” of cigarettes. 

Barazan Ibrahim’s outburst came a 
day after Saddam, his half brother, 
warned that he would not return to the 
“unjust” court to protest the conditions 
of his detention. The group is on trial in 
the deaths of more than 140 Shiite Mus- 
lims following a 1982 assassination at- 
tempt against him. 

The court convened Wednesday after 
four hours of behind-the-scenes consul- 
tations failed to resolve the standoff. Af- 
ter hearing from two more witnesses, 
Chief Judge Rizgar Mohammed Amin 
adjourned the hearings until Dec. 21 fol- 
lowing next week’s national elections. 

Court official Raid Juhi insisted that 
Saddam did not boycott the hearing but 
that the court “decided he should be re- 


moved” after the closed-door consulta- 
tions. Juhi said Saddam would be in court 
Deca21- 

However, a statement released in 
Amman, Jordan, by Saddam’s legal team 
said the former president stayed away to 
protest alleged mistreatment by an “ille- 
gal” court. 

“President Saddam Hussein refused to 
attend thesessions oftheextraordinary court 
that was created by the United States gov- 
ernment as the occupying power of Iraq, 
claiming that the court is illegal and cannot 
provide a fair trial,” the statement said. 

Saddam’s lawyers and the other defen- 
dants were onhand when Amin convened 
the session at 3 p.m., about four hours 
after the normal starting time. The chief 
judge said the court would brief Saddam 
on the proceedings that took place during 
his absence. 

The 8-year-old boy, Karim Salam, was 
grabbed Tuesday as he played in front of 
his parents’ house in the eastern Baghdad 
neighborhood of Kamsarah, according to 
his father, Salam Hirmiz Gorgis. 

“At about 5:30 p.m. a car came here,” 
Gorgis told AP Television News. “They 
took my son, put him in the car and left.” 

Gorgis works for one of the trial’s five 


judges. The judge’s identity cannot be 
revealed because of special security mea- 
sures. Two attorneys representing co- 
defendants have been assassinated since 
the trial began Oct. 19. 

During Wednesday’s session, 
Ibrahim, head of Iraqi intelligence dur- 
ing the Dujail incident, told the court 
thathehad spent more than eight months 
in solitary confinement in a windowless 
facility without air conditioning, elec- 
tricity or running water. 

“T couldn’ t tell if it was day or night,” 
he said. 

“We are prisoners of the wealthiest 
and most powerful nation, yet, since four 
months ago, they are giving me six ciga- 
rettes a day from the worst brands.” 

Ibrahim said guards would force him 
and other prisoners to exercise before 
dawn or during the hottest time of the 
day. At the slightest breach of prison 
rules, punishment included the withhold- 
ing of cigarettes, tea or by reducing food 
rations, he added. 

“When I was detained 1 was wearing 
pajamas that I kept wearing for nine 
months until my brother came and gave 
mea dishdasha,” —a traditional robe — 
he said. 
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The price of security 


When Linda Trinh was murdered in her apart- 
ment near campus last January, less than a year 
after the murder of Christopher Elser, Hopkins’ 
response was swift: an immediate pledge to spend 
$2 million ona comprehensive security upgrade. 
Sucha forceful response was clearly appropriate. 
However, the cost of these changes is becoming 
increasingly evidentas Hopkins has implemented 
its second stage, which brings the total capital 
cost to date of the project to $3.9 million. 

We laud the administration for its obvious 
dedication to security. However, if the Univer- 
sity is to safeguard both its students and the 
financial resources it has committed to educat- 
ing them, it must proceed with fiscal caution. As 
the University continues to spend, it becomes 
more and more likely that students and their 
families will have to foot much of the bill through 
increased tuition. 

Hopkins’ finances appear to be in dire straits. 
The University has dug deep into its contingency 
reserves to come up with the money it needs to 
implement the second stage of its security plan, 
which calls for 46 additional closed circuit televi- 
sion cameras, eight additional security phones 
and an $800,000 communications center. 

Security Director Ed Skrodzki noted, “Cost 
was not a factor in my decision.” While this is a 
noble notion, considering that the University is 
scrambling to come up with the funds for this 
second-stage upgrade, perhaps it would be wise 
for Skrodzkiand other security planners to think 
a little more frugally. 

Skrodski also asked, “What kind of price do 


you put on security?” This is a worthy question. | 


As a result of these security projects, tuition for 
the 2005-2006 academic year may increase at a 
rate even higher than the much-touted 4.9 per- 


cent hike of previous years, which already out- | 


paces inflation. This will decrease Hopkins’ ac- 
cessibility to the non-wealthy, especially those 
students who come from middle-income fami- 
lies and do not receive financial aid. Asa result of 


these likely tuition hikes, we stand to lose many | 


middle-income students to peer institutions and 
state schools. However, this increase would help 
replenish the funds that are being sucked into the 
massively expensive security increases. 

It would be naive of us to expect the adminis- 
tration to increase security without placing some 
of the cost on Hopkins students. Given the long- 
term commitment the University must make to 
both increasing security and improving student 


life, itis understandable that our administration | 


increase tuition beyond the rate of inflation. We 
asked for changes, and the administration an- 
swered our pleas. Students cannot expect to re- 
ceive better security for free. 

However, we caution the administration, and 
Skrodzki in particular, to make sure it maxi- 
mizes the mileage it gets from each security bud- 
get dollar. Could 70 well-placed security cam- 
eras do the work of the planned 78? Could we 
have an equally effective communications center 


that cost $700,000, rather than $800,000? We do | 


not want the administration to go halfway on its 


commitment to security, but wealsodo not want | : $ 
‘ | seemed to have found its way into 


it to be wasteful. 





FAS loses its baby fat 








The Foreign Affairs Symposium has long been 
_regardedastheintellectual “littlebrother” of the fall 
\to S_ Fiser ho’ Svrr posiuy ea ee nS 









porating a panel-based format that capitalized on 
knowledgeable experts rather than famous public 
figures. This year’s lineup, however, has proven 
that FAS, though maintaining its identity, is prov- 
ing itself just as adept at getting big-name speakers 
as its older and more well-funded symposium sib- 
ling. 

FAS has made enormous strides in the past 
two years, moving from frequently cancelled 
events and dismal attendance to a stellar lineup 
for next semester. Its confirmed 2006 speakers 
— including New York Times columnist Thomas 
Friedman and Hardball host Chris Matthews — 
form a group that anyone from casual viewers of 
CNN to international relations nerds can get 
excited about. Hopefully, this spring will not see 
a repeat of some previous FAS seasons, such as 
two years ago, whena promising big-namelineup 
fell through due to speaker cancellations. 

Last year’s panel-focused FAS format pro- 
moted the kind of genuine intellectual exchanges 

_ that are rarely seen during celebrity speeches. 
Students in attendance heard spin-free experts 
debate issues that truly spanned the globe. The 


strength of that dialogue has always set FAS apart 


importance of such dialogue in mind, as their 
new lineup continues to feature both individual 
speakers and panel events. They’ve also shown 
themselves to be fully capable of drawing big- 
name speakers despite a relatively small budget 
compared to that ofthe MSE Symposium, though 
itis notable that the FAS staff was able to fundraise 
for this spring’s program much more than in 
previous years. Guests like Friedman and 
Matthews are not only respected intellectually, 
but they also have drawing power. And as their 
restructuring of symposium staff would suggest, 
PAS is also looking to lay a solid foundation for 
future staffs, ensuring that the fate of the series 
does not just lie in the quality ofa given year’s co- 
chairs. 

However, FAS should emphasize the legacy of 
intellectual integrity that makes it unique. A se- 
mester of highly attended events full of media 
and political stars may make humble panel events 
seem undesirable in comparison, but the Sym- 
posium must avoid the temptation to simply 
cater to crowds. FAS has certainly grown out of 
its precocious little-brother-of-MSE shoes. 





The road to a Rhodes 


It is a boon to any university to have presti- 
gious Rhodes and Marshall Scholars among its 
ranks; they attract attention to the school, lure 
talented incoming freshmen interested in the 
scholarships and provide a valuable academic 
credential. For schools like Duke and the Naval 
Academy, the scholarships are so important that 
an entire office is devoted to the selection and 
grooming of Rhodes and Marshall candidates 
beginning in their freshman year. It is refreshing 
to see Associate Dean of Academic Programs 
and Advising John Bader’s push for increased 
awareness of and applications for these scholar- 

_ ships. 

But more is left to be done. Since 2002, applica- 
tions for these scholarships from Hopkins have 
increased appreciably. In 2003, Hopkins students 
Daniel Davis and Sondra Hellstrom won Marshall 
Scholarships and Wen Shi earned the Rhodes. 
However, it is clear that student awareness of these 
Opportunities begins much too late in their aca- 
demic careers. 5 
_ The University must make a dedicated effort to 
_ inform potential Hopkins candidates for these 
scholarships about the application process earlier. 

University should bring post-gradu- 
irs nips, including other major programs 





suchas the Rotary and Fulbright, to the attention of 
students through early information sessions and e- 
mails during freshman and sophomore years. Also, 
all academic advisers should be required to discuss 
the scholarships, at least briefly, to even moderately 
qualified advisees who deserve the opportunity to 
strive for such awards. ; 

The University should also increase its efforts to 
target particularly impressive undergraduates and 
encourage them to apply. Though Bader says fac- 
ulty already identify these types of students, this 
could be expanded into a full-scale initiative to 
require faculty to submit a list of three to five no- 
table students to the Office of Academic Advising 
each semester. These undergraduates could then 
be targeted by advisers and thoroughly educated 
on their scholarship options. 

Clearly, a place like Hopkins has neither the 
culture nor the need for an intense hand-holding 
scholarship application process like those found at 
places like Duke and the Naval Academy. How- 
ever, the University should reach a compromise 
between simply informing its students about these 


Opportunities and doing whatever it takes to in- 


crease the number of Hopkinswinners. Asitstands, 
we’re seeing a welcome increase in publicity for 
scholarships. Let’s hope this trend continues. 


= 5. 
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Alright, let's 
see here... 


_Sex-biased professor 


selection unmerited 


Despite reading Liza Wehrly’s 
opinion piece, which tragically 


the Focus section, I have resisted 
heeding to her call to “be an activ- 


| ist” to address “the shortcomings of 


the University.” So, what exactly are 
these shortcomings, according to 
Wehrly? A lowratio between female 
and male professors. 

Of course, it is undeniable that 
the faculty members at Hopkins are 
not split evenly down the middle. 
However, that is not a result of any 
type of discriminatory policy, but 
rather it is due to a lopsided ratio 
between men and women Seeking 
to enter the profession. To forcibly 
maintain a more equitable ratio 
would be akin to a quota system that 
would hurt education at Hopkins 
by discouraging the hiring of bet- 
ter-qualified individuals. 

Wehrlyis correctin asserting that 
“diversity in professors should ... 
be important.” But the “critical 
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problem that is impinging the cre- 
ation of a truly collegiate, diverse 
community” is not the perceived 
(note: unfair) lack of female profes- 
sors but a lack of diversity of ideas. 

Could you imagine the outrage 
that would surely ensue if the 
school changed its hiring policies 
— in the spirit of diversity of 
course, to allow for half the new 
professors to be Republicans and 
80 percent to be Christians — pro- 
vided of course that half of them 
are also women? While that may 
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be factually representative of the 
American population, something 
tells me that it wouldn’t exactly be 
what Wehrly had in mind. 

Of course, as be assured that the 
spirit of diversity truly dwells deeply 
within her, one could merely point 
to the two Asian, female, sopho- 
more liberals (courtesy of the 
Facebook) who were quoted as sup- 
porting her opinion. 


Yong Jang 
Junior 
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Students § 
arent “one 
size fits all” 


or the past two weeks, about 150 

people have waved to me each | 

day for no particular reason, I | 

can’t go anywhere without find- | 

-  inghordes of concerned students | 

wanting to know how my afternoon is go- | 

ing. | 
The other day I was starting to carry a 

large box to my apartment, and before I | 

could say anything, a giant human chain | 


ZACHGOODMAN | 
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formed from campus to 29th Street to cheer- 
fully pass the box along to its destination. 

Yesterday alone, 75 people told me they 
liked my sweater. Frankly, it’s creepy, like 
something out of one of those slightly-dis- 
turbing-even-for-children children’s car- 
toons. 

The answer is clear: Hopkins needs to be 
less nice. I have fond memories of the time 
when people waved at me because they knew 
me and wished to say hello. Now, however, 
I can’t even walk home without being of- 
fered a ride on any one of 100 sparkly, rain- 
bow-colored unicorns. 

[hope it’s clear by now that I’m talking 
about a world that does not exist. Nor does 
the opposite exist: a Hopkins campus full of 
uncaring, mean-spirited students. Both of 
them are examples of something that’s 
wrong with the language many people use 
to talk about our university: useless gener- 
alizations. 

How many times have we all heard “the 
Hopkins community is cutthroat” or “the 
Hopkins community is depressed”? Crit- 
ics throw broad, blanket statements 
around as facts that we need to “do some- 
thing about.” 

If someone is trying to describe a group 
of people in five words or less, I hope he’s 
talking about a sitcom. No community, es- 
pecially not a university of thousands, is 

uite so flatand easily definable. These gen- 
Paeatone are ae based on little oe 
than anecdotes and seldom on any real esti- 
mation of culture. 

People swap horror stories about stu- 
dents pulling fire alarms at 3 a.m. the 
night before a test or giving classmates 
the wrong assignments on purpose and 
conclude that Hopkins is a community 
bent on getting ahead and stepping on 
anyone in its way. But these claims are 
unsubstantiated anecdotes passed offas evi- 
dence of what thousands of undergradu- 
ates are like. 

Take, for instance, “the Hopkins effect,” 
a term coined by New York magazine in an 
awful reminder that unfair and unwarranted 
generalizations can pass as fact in publica- 
tions with the highest levels of readership. 
New York wrote, “Hopkins has a knack for 
producing a singular sort of character — 
one in which the DNA of the computer 
jock has been gene-spliced with that of 
the arrogant med student — and it’s an 
ugly hybrid.” 

So why does Hopkins release so many 
of these characters into the real world? 

Simple: It doesn’t, at least not in any 
appreciable quantity. I don’t debate whether 
these people exist. They do. But I contest 
that they can be found at every university 
and, in some form, in every community in 
the world. To pointat this unrepresentative 
sample and apply its defining characteristic 
to the community as a whole has the mak- 
ings of a stereotype. 

Take another example. Several years 
ago, Jeff Edelstein of the Trenton, NJ. 
newspaper The Trentoniandida favor for 
his friend, a restaurant owner, by deliver- 
ing an order of food to a student at The 
Lawrenceville School. He did not receive 
a tip. Edelstein wrote a scathing column 
that revolved around a claim that the en- 
tire school was “snooty” and the kids were 
“rich brats.” : ‘ 

Having gone to Lawrenceville myself, I 
knew this accusation was simply untrue. 
This example is even more ludicrous than 
New York’s generalization, but my point is 
that these catch-all blanket adjectives are 
often used to describe large, varied com- 
munities and are seldom, if ever, valid or 

Beir. . 

The worst thing about stereotypes 1s that 
P. they’re counterproductive. By complain- 
© ing about Pe being mean, 
Wi perpetuate et the idea. 

a ‘Lie beise, in New York’scaseand the case 
ins’ supposed cutthroat nature, re- 
2 the misconception allows more 
) buy into it and rein- 

a dangerous spiral. 


| The only way to avoid these results is to 


ur school is, in many ways, a 

special place. From top-tier 

academics and world-class re- 

search to renowned profes- 

sorsanda national champion 
lacrosse team, we have a lot going for us, so 
much that student organizations can at- 
tract major thinkers and leaders in all fields 
to come to campus to speak to an energized 
and appreciative student population — or 
maybe just a three-quarters empty Shriver 
Hall. 

The call to combat student apathy at 
Hopkins has been heard time and again 
fromall corners of the University, but, seem- 
ingly, it continues to fall on deaf ears. Even 
our premier student organizations cannot 
draw students away from the temptations 
of D-Level or an evening of solitary video 
gaming. This year, the Milton S. Eisenhower 
(MSE) Symposium, a veritable institution 
at Homewood, has experienced particularly 
low turnout. Its first speaker and biggest 
name, James Carville, could not even fill the 
main level of Shriver, while subsequent MSE 
events proved progressively more dismal. 

Increasingly, groups have been unable 





campus has resulted in bulletin boards so 
full of fliers that advertisements are covered 
over as soon as they are posted. Even the 
Internet has not proven a particularly effec- 
tive tool for many groups. Facebook mes- 
sages are useless if your target audience 
does not visit the site regularly and we tend 
to trash JHBroadcast e-mails with the rest 
of our spam. As Emile Adams, one of this 
year’s MSE co-chairs, said, “Ultimately, it 
seems student groups can hit the Breeze- 
way, mailbox, poster and shout from the 
rooftops, but it becomes hard to get the 
crowd we wish we would get.” Indeed, one 
group in which I am involved has resigned 
itself to the depressing notion that regard- 
less of our struggles to combat apathy, we 
have no confidence in our fellow students 
to help us meet that goal. 

But the leaders of student organizations 
are not simply lamenting the lack of partici- 
pation at their events. Many worry about 
the future of the groups themselves, thanks 





veryone likes the feeling of secu- 

rity. When we were young, we all 

loved the warmth our blanket 

provided. It produced a sense of 

protection as we fell into the 
sweet sanctity of sleep. Perhaps for some 
of us, aluminescent nightlight provided a 
glow that would frighten scary monsters 
away. Most of all, we had our parents to 
protect us. 

For most of us, college gives us our first 
taste of true freedom. While independence 
is clearly a good thing, this new environ- 
ment exposes us up to a host of dangers. As 
kids, we could rely on these simple guard- 
ians to protect us — our blankets, our 
nightlights, our parents. However, these 
emblems of protections were an integral 
part of rather than an intrusion on our daily 
lives. They simply served their purpose and 
served them well at that. 

But at an urban campus, there are worse 
miscreants out there than the Boogeyman. 
Security on campus has the difficult job of 
protecting a multitude of students traveling 
on and around campus. While Security is 
doing an admirable job, they are increas- 
ingly using methods that infringe upon our 
daily lives, both inconveniencing us and 
impinging on our personal liberties. 

Take the turnstiles, which have become 
amajor inconvenience on campus. Not only. 
do we have to dig our cards from our pock- 
ets in the frigid, winter air, but we also have 

‘to wait for the turnstiles to reset after every 
around and you agree, | person. When the temperature dips below 
eee) 30 degreesall | 
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to adequately inform students of their 
events. The proliferation of activities on — 


. 
fe 


to what College Democrats president 
Stephanie Hausner calls “record setting stu- 
dent apathy.” Many organizations are feel- 
ing this pressure primarily due to pitifully 
low interest’ from the freshman class. 
Hausner explained, “The majority 
of meetings I have attended this year have 
been full of juniors and seniors who have 
invested years of dedication in organiza- 
tions. But what is going to happen when all 
the juniors and seniors graduate, when 
the people who have been on studentboards 
since sophomore year graduate and the 
people left to take their places have never 
stepped up in the organization before?” 
This is a pertinent question and it be- 
hooves the freshman and sophomore classes 
to come forward witha response. At stake is 
the preservation of a core part of student 


SIMON WAXMAN 
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life. Student groups provide outlets for in- 


terests that cannot be indulged through 
classes. Student organizations also provide 
an opportunity for tremendous creativity. 
An environmental action group at Tufts 
University ran a successful program this 
year called “Do It in the Dark,” an aware- 
ness day to encourage students in Univer- 
sity housing to use less electricity. They 
even passed around glow-in-the-dark 
condoms. It distresses me that I must refer- 
ence another university’s successes in order 
to describe the kind of innovative and effec- 
tive work that campus organizations can 
perform, but this is a fact of the Hopkins 
experience. Our own Students for Environ- 
mental Action are surely just as creative and 
committed as their peers at other universi- 
ties, but at our uniquely non-participatory 
school an event such as that which was held 
at Tufts would inevitably fail. Who wants to 
engage in a major effort if fellow students 
will not provide the necessary support? 
That lack of support speaks to a core 
problem on our campus. Adams rightly said, 


These inconveniences might seem tol- 
erable if they were one-time hindrances; 


‘however, for the average student this is 


several times per week. Multiply the time 
it takes to go through all the hassle by the 
number of times per week by the number 
of weeks in college, and it doesn’t take a 
math major to realize that this is a ludi- 
crous inconvenience we exchange for 
slightly greater security. 

The school should determine a way to 
streamline the process of entering secured 
areas. Once again, students should nothave 
to verify their identity for every single build- 
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ing they want to enter. Students should be 
able to show their J-Cards to the security 
officer and be allowed to pass through the 
turnstiles quickly. 

But there is a much more ominous prob- 
lem with the increased security, beyond in- 
convenience. Walking to class, you've prob- 
ably noticed the enormous black bulbs 


hanging from the corners of buildings: se- 


curity cameras placed to monitor the cam- 
pus. These devices undoubtedly service their 
urpose excellently, but there is something 
to be said about the value of a little privacy. 
Do we really want our every move moni- 
ores opti 
more secure, | 
- Whoisto say the cameras’ only purpose 


isto protect us? Do we know for sure who 


: is L 
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onstantly? I do not necessarily feel 
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Our Hopkins motto: “Whatever.” 


“We are a University whose informal stu- 
dent union is the library, and I think it 
shows. Asa senior, especially, it is disheart- 
ening to feel like we are a student body who 
sometimes do not support one another the 
way we should.” Engaging in non-academic 
activities with our fellow students is vital to 
establishing a thriving community of which 
we can all be proud. There are many at 
Homewood who would like to see improve- 
ment, but without the aid of other students 
they can make no progress. The predica- 
ment is self-perpetuating. 

In these circumstances it is easy to be- 
come disillusioned, but there are always 
those who maintain an optimistic view. 
Marc Goldwein, one of the co-chairs of the 
2006 Foreign Affairs Symposium (FAS), 
said, “We’ve planned a combination of big 
namesand panel discussions which we think 
will get the study body excited.” He added, 
“Our strategy is really three-pronged: Strong 
events, well-targeted advertising and free 
pizza.” Even at Hopkins, the promise of 
food, ifyour group can afford it, will doubt- 
less bring in a crowd. 

Whether wittingly or otherwise, FAS may 
have found in expected lecturer Thomas 
Friedman the perfect speaker for Hopkins. 
Not only is Friedman an extremely well 
known and articulate opinion leader and 


journalist, he will also interest a large por- 


tion of the Hopkins population so often 
forgotten by campus organizations usually 
devoted to social, cultural and political is- 
sues. Friedman, in presenting his views of 
world politics and economics always ad- 
dresses the concerns and hopes of the engi- 
neers and scientists at Hopkins to whom 
few appeals are made. 

Outreach to students outside the hu- 
manities and social sciences is a vital step in 
energizing the campus. The nextis to some- 
how induce the freshman class to get off the 
couch and invest itself in our student orga- 
nizations. Only then can we stem the tide of 
worsening apathy and maybe even create a 
new atmosphere at Hopkins, one in which 
the student body is — through its own ef- 
forts — empowered like never before. 
—Simon Waxman is a junior interna- 
tional studies major from Newton, Mass. 





Security upgrades have drawbacks 


is watching the screen on the other side 
and what their intentions are? We do not 
know when, what and who they are re- 
cording. 

The cameras are a major infraction on 
our right to privacy. Nothing we do now is 
private. Those cameras could easily be 
watching dorm room windows. Our pri- 
vacy is one of our most fundamental rights 
as Americans, and we cannot nonchalantly 
sit back and watch as the University takes it 
away. We should desire the ability to do 
what we want without being watched 24/7. 
Campus life is supposed to prepare us for 
our entrance into the real world, and if we 
get accustomed to constant surveillance 
now, we will accept it as a fact as adults in 
society. 

The most practical thing anyone can do 
to improve his personal safety is to exercise 
common sense. Follow the usual platitudes 
of personal protection. Don’ttravelalone at 
night. Always travel in groups. Be aware of 
your surroundings. You cannot rely on se- 
curity to protect you all the time, especially 
traveling off-campus. 

I am not arguing that we should do 
away with security altogether. It is essen- 


tial on campus and in our society, How- | 


ever, the extent to which it is currently 
implemented on campus is excessive. 
Having cameras on every corner of every 
building is not going to decrease campus 
crimes exponentially. Security should be 
less obtrusive both in terms of our practi- 
cal, everyday lives and our fundamental 
rights as citizens. : 


—Gandhi Vallarapu is a freshman chemi- 


cal and biomolecular engineering major 
from New City, N.Y. 


Mis 


With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 


Education 
act leaves 


kids behind 


ecently, The New York 

Times shocked America 

with the unthinkable 

American students 

in’t readin’ and doin’ math as 

good as the states say they are. A report 
found that “proficiency,” as measured by 
the federal yard stick, shows most Ameri- 
can students as “below proficiency level.” 
On average, the report found that many 
states are overstating their students’ achieve- 
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ments to secure federal funding under the 
No Child Left Behind Act (NCLB). There 
were, however, a few salient exceptions, per- 
haps too dumb to even cheat on their own 
tests: results from South Carolina, Missouri, 
Wyoming and Maine show the majority of 
their students as having the reading ability 
of a rubber eraser. 

However, this isn’t the first time that 
Americans were hit with the news that tra- 
ditional American educational values are 
disappearing from our schools. Over the 
past several decades, Americans have grown 
moreand more concerned about America’s 
eighth graders being dumber than those of 
Singapore, Korea, Hong Kong, Taiwan, Ja- 
pan, Belgium, Netherlands, Estonia, Hun- 
gary, Russia, Slovak Republic and Austra- 
lia. But don’t fret too much. We still have a 
statistically insignificant educational lead 
over Lithuania. 

Among other things, NCLB requires 
schools to raise student performance to be 
awarded funding. However, that perfor- 
mance is measured by state-dictated stan- 
dardized tests. The NCLB fails for its two 
fundamental assumptions: that standard- 
ized tests can guarantee the academic per- 
formance of American school children and 








that incentives applied to schools can divert 


\ individual students from Spongebob 


Squarepants to study math. 

I would not deny that there exist shoddy 
schools with irresponsible teachers, over- 
crowded classrooms and lacking curricula. 
In such cases, NCLB’s design of holding 
schools accountable and injecting funds 
where needed would be a reasonable move 
in removing structural barriers in educa- 
tion. 

Nonetheless, this should not replace the 
most obvious step in improving America’s 
education — namely, improving the cur- 
riculum being taught and how the content 
is delivered. Only by federally mandating 
what should be taught rather than simply 
measuring proficiency can a quality foun- 
dation be established for America’s schools. 
A challenging national curriculum in pri- 
mary education is needed to replace the 
vague and self-interested state standards 
currently in place. 

But disparities in student performance 
cannot simply be explained away by poor 
public schools. Asseen repeatedly, students, 
when presented with the same academic 
opportunities, make different choices. No- 
where is this more evident than in suburban 
public schools, where some students ad- 
vance to higher education while others 
merge into America’s low-skill job force 
without the benefit of a college education. 

Take my alma mater: Glen A. Wilson 
High School, a mid-sized suburban high 
school in Los Angeles. Though it’s difficult 
to quantify an “average American high 
school,” everything from the school’s per- 
pupil spending to its mean SAT scores points 
towards mediocrity. 

However, a closer look at the school’s 
state test results reveals shocking results 
that could not be explained by the NCLB’s 
formula of accountability on a school basis. 
The state tests showed that the while over 80 
percent of its Asian students scored “profi- 
cient” on a high school exit exam, only ap- 
proximately 40 percent of its Hispanic stu- 
dents did so. Asian and Hispanics are the 
two largest minority subgroups at the 
school. 

But the story doesn’t end there. It is 
repeated in high schools all across 
America. Large disparities exist among 
ethnic groups in comparable academic 
settings. Under the mindset of acts such 
as the NCLB, these ethnicity-based aca- 
demic fault lines can be predicted to per- 
sist. Legislations such as NCLB makes 
little, if any, effort to motivate individual 
students and or student groups, as they’re 
mostly directed towards fixing schools 
rather than reforming students. 

Next month will mark the four-year an- 
niversary of the NCLB Act. But before law- 
makers can stage photo-ops with local _ 


school children, they should take a longer — 
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Service offers online music storage 


BY STEPHEN BERGER 

THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letter 
How much time do you spend 

updating your music libraries? 
Especially if you store music on 

more than one device such asa 

laptop and a desktop or more than 

one MP3 player — the constant re- 


organization of music files takes 
time that could be better spent actu- 
ally listening to music. 

This problem is addressed bya 
new service that promises easy and 
secure storage of music in an 
online database accessible only by 
the user. 

The service, Oboe, is available 
on http://www.MP3tunes.com, a 
Web site started by the founder of 
the music download Web site http:/ 

www.MP3.com. 

Oboe functions ona simple prin- 
ciple: get all of a user’s music to- 
gether in one place and then makeit 
available on any computer, PDA or 
other electronic device connected 
to the Internet. 

When the Oboe program is in- 
stalled on anew device, it automati- 
cally searches for any music files in 
the device’s memory and uploads 
the files to a central Internet server, 
called a locker. 

A user can log into the locker 
from Internet to view, play or up- 
date files. The program also syncs 
music files, ensuring that the most 
recent files are saved from each 
computer and minimizing over- 
lap. 

This approach to music stor- 
age has several benefits. 

First, it allows users to back up 
their music files. 

Even if a laptop is stolen or a 
hard drive is completely wiped out, 
a user can still retrieve all of her 
music using this service. 

Another benefit of the Oboe ser- 
vice is its portability. Any Internet- 
enabled device with an Oboe pro- 
gram installed on it can be used to 
access the online locker. Wherever 

_ the user goes, he can play his favor- 
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The service also promises a so- 
lution for all the time spent updat- 


re 
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Sophomore Nancy Kuo browses Oboe, which allows users to save their music files in an online locker. 


ing information about files. If a 
user makes a change, such as up- 
dating a song title, the update will 
be available on all devices simul- 
taneously. 

Currently, MP3tunes offers two 
versions of Oboe. The full version in- 
cludes unlimited music storage and 
high bandwidth ata cost of $39.95 per 
year. It can stream music from the 
locker at about 128 kbps, or roughly 
the sound quality of a CD. 

A free version of the service in- 
cludes many of the same features 
but has limited memory and band- 
width. 

Oboe is compatible with Win- 
dows, Macand Linux operating sys- 
tems. It can handle a wide range of 
music files, including .mp3, .mp4, 
.wma. and .aac. 


__ The program also offers special 


features for users who also use 
iTunes as a music library and 


Mozilla FireFox as an Internet 
browser. 

A test of the free version of the 
Oboe software reveals a few flaws 
that users should be aware of. To 
run the program on a computer, 
four separate downloads must be 
installed. 

These include the Oboe program 
itself, two plug-ins to make Oboe 
compatible with iTunes and a third 
plug-in to enhance the use of Oboe 
with the popular Mozilla FireFox 
browser. 

Several bugs were noted, especially 
with FireFox, causing the browser to 
crash and the system to restart. 

Students expressed mixed reac- 
tions to the newservice. Several stu- 
dents indicated they would like to 
try the program, although they were 
unlikely to pay for it. 

But freshman Kelly Dyer ex- 
pressed skepticism. “It seems kind 





Awareness of food allergies grows 


15-year-old’s sudden death draws national attention to dangers 


BY SANDYA NAIR 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Imagine taking a bite of some- 
thing really delicious. A fudge- 
coated double chocolate brownie, 
for example. You put the first piece 
in your mouth and slowly pull out 
the cold spoon. The warm choco- 
late melts in your mouth, and you 
swallow the delicious morsel. 

Suddenly, you feel a strange 
sensation in your mouth. It’s not 
the sticky remains of the succu- 
lent dessert. 

Instead, your throat tightens and 
you feel as though a million fire ants 
are crawling over your skin and 
through your hair. You feel your 
chest tighten, and your heartbeat 
begins to accelerate. It’s as though 
an enormous weight has landed on 
your chest, and every breath be- 
comes a struggle to lift the oppres- 
sive load. 

Instantly you know that was 
one bite you should have resisted 
taking. 

For the approximately four 
million Americans who suffer 
from some type of food allergy, 
this scenario represents a constant 
threat. 

Food allergies occur when the 
immune system reacts to a specific 
protein in the food. Normally, the 
body’s immune system is activated 
in response to substances that the 
body recognizes as foreign, such as 
bacteria or viruses. In this case, the 
immune response identifies and 
works to eliminate the foreign sub- 
stance. 

How the immune systems of 
food allergy sufferers become pro- 
grammed to react to specific foods 
remains unknown. However, the 
aberrant response triggers a host 
of reactions in the body, and in 
some cases may even result in 
death. 

There are many types of food 
allergies, but shellfish, peanut, tree 
nut and egg allergies are the most 
common, according to the National 
Institutes of Health (NIH). 

An estimated 1.5 million people 
are severely allergic to peanuts, and 
approximately 50 to 100 of these 
people die every year after acciden- 


tal ingestion of peanuts or peanut- 
products. 

Recently, a 15-year old girl, 
Christina Desforges, died after ex- 
periencing a severe allergic reac- 
tion to peanuts. Desforges, how- 
ever, did not ingest the peanuts — 
she kissed her boyfriend who had 
just consumed a snack with pea- 
nut butter. 

Although Christina received im- 
mediate treatment with adrenaline, 
a common treatment for severe al- 
lergies, she passed away in a hospi- 
tal in Quebec. 

Peanutallergiesareasevere form 


It is important to 
remember just how 
sensitive some 
people may be to 
allergy-inducing 
substances. 





of food allergy and are life-threat- 
ening because they may cause what 
is known as an anaphylactic reac- 
tion. 

Normally, the immune system 
produces proteins, known as anti- 
bodies, when a foreign substance is 
identified in the body. This enables 
the immune system to react quickly 
when the virus or toxin re-enters 
the body. 

In people with allergies, a spe- 
cific type of antibody, immuno- 
globulin E (IgE) is produced upon 
recognition of the allergen. When 
the immune system comes into 
contact with the allergen once 
again, the IgEs quickly recognize 
it and cause the release of many 
chemicals, including histamine. 
The release of histamine triggers 
the numerous reactions involved 
in anaphylaxis. 

The danger of anaphylaxis lies in 
its potential to affect various parts 
of the body. 


According to the American 
Academy of Allergy, Asthma and 
Immunology, the main symptoms 
ofanaphylaxis are hives, skin rash, 
wheezing, shortness of breath, 
chest pain or tightness, nasal con- 
gestion, nausea, itchy mouth or 
throat, low blood pressure, poor 
pulse, anxiety, feeling of “impend- 
ing doom,” itchy eyes and head- 
ache. 

The symptoms of anaphylaxis 
may be triggered anytime between a 
few minutes to hours following ex- 
posure to the allergen. The decrease 
inblood pressure, breathing trouble, 
shockand loss of consciousness may 
result in death. 

In addition to foods, stinging 
insects, certain medications, latex 
and in some rare cases, exercise, 
may induce an anaphylactic reac- 
tion. 

Immediate treatment is key to 
preventing fatality following an ana- 
phylactic reaction. Treatment with 
an adrenaline (epinephrine) shot 
can ameliorate the problems with 
circulation and respiration. 

Most allergy sufferers carry epi- 
nephrine in the form of an Epi-pen, 
an auto-injector that will deliver a 
single dose of epinephrine. 

When epinephrine is taken in 
conjunction with an anti-histamine 
as soon as the symptoms are de- 
tected, the anaphylactic response 
can be stopped. 

The key to avoiding an adverse 
reaction toa food allergy is not con- 
suming the allergen. 

Improvements in labeling and 
greater public awareness of the se- 
verity of food allergies may reduce 
the number of fatalities among al- 
lergy-sufferers. However, it is im- 
portant to remember just how sen- 
sitive some people may be to 
allergy-inducing substances. 

In an interview with CNN, Dr. 
Robert Wood of Hopkins highlights 
this issue. 

Wood says, “There are true risks 
when .., enough peanut protein is 
really being disturbed. So if people 
are cracking open peanuts, espe- 
cially in a confined space, a waiting 
area of a restaurant, you could have 
a very severe reaction because 
there’s enough peanut airborne.” 


of pointless because I already have 
all of my music stored on my iPod,” 
she said. 

Another freshman, Sean 
Houton, was concerned about the 
security of the locker. “Tf all of the 
files are stored together online, it 
seems like it would be fairly easy to 
hack into the files or to put a cor- 
rupted file into the library.” 

Because Oboe is still in the beta 
testing phase, these concerns will 
likely be addressed in later versions 
of the program. 

The security of the server and 
protections against illegal file shar- 
ing are two of the biggest issues 
facing the service. 

However, Oboe offers a prom- 
ising new approach to music stor- 
age that could prove popular in 


‘the near future. es Sea 





Baltimore air ranks 
high in health risks 


altimore’s dirty air 
earned the city eighth 
place among United 
States cities, as reported 
by the watchdog group 


| | Environmental Defense. The report 


cited in part the increased risk of 
cancer and higher asthma rates 
among children. 

A Dec. 1 Town Hall meeting held 
at the Hopkins East Baltimore cam- 
pus brought together environmental 
and health experts, Baltimore resi- 
dents and local politicians to discuss 
measures to curb toxic air pollution 
in Maryland. 

The Healthy 
Air Act, which 
will be intro- 
duced into the 
state legislature 
this January, 
places caps on 
sulfur dioxide, 
nitrogen oxides, mercury, and car- 
bon dioxide emissions from 
Maryland’s power plants. 

Much of the state’s most toxic air 
pollution originates from its own coal 
power plants. Several of these power 
plants are exempt from present clean 
air laws through a grandfather 
clause. The new bill would require 
modifications of these oldest plants. 

Several local residents voiced their 
frustration with the emissions of the 
coal plants. One man living within a 
mileofaplantexplained thathis white 
house turned brown with soot each 
year, requiring him to powerwash it. 

According to Brenda Afzal of the 
Maryland Nurses Association, poor 
air quality is partially responsible 
for several cardio-pulmonary dis- 
eases. The strong correlation be- 
tween pollutant levels and health 
prompted the Association to pledge 
their support for the bill. 

Former EPA Director of Enforce- 
ment Eric Schaeffer explained the 
capabilities of plant technology to 
remove many of the worst pollut- 


PETER MCPHEE 
ENVIRONMENTAL 
AGENDA 


ants from emissions. Installing 
“scrubbers” can effectively stop the 
release of sulfur dioxide, saving mil- 
lions of dollars in health care costs 
for hospitalized people. 

Brad Heavner of Maryland Pub- 
lic Interest Research Group 
(MaryPIRG) explained that 25 per- 
cent of the polluting Nitrogen in 
Chesapeake Bay is released by power 
plants. This nitrogen has created a 
“dead zone” in the bay where most 
aquatic life cannot survive. 

The Healthy Air Act would call for 
a 10 percent reduction in carbon di- 
oxide emissions 
by 2020. Carbon 
dioxide is the 
main contribu- 
tor to the green- 
house effect, 
which is known 
to be increasing 
temperatures 
worldwide. 

Residents of coastal Maryland 
are concerned that continued glo- 
bal warming will cause a further in- 
crease in the sea level, which has 
risen seven inches over the last cen- 
tury. This small rise has led to the 
disappearance of several islands and 
marshes in the bay. 

Worldwide warming has also 
been shown to increase the inten- 
sity of storms. 

Maryland’s air is estimated to 
cause 687 deaths and over 1,000 
heart attacks per year. 

Additional health hazards stem 
from pollutants deposited from the 
air. Maryland has advised that none 
of the fish from its fresh water lakes 
and rivers should be eaten due to high 
mercury content. Nearly 100 percent 
of Maryland’s mercury pollution 
comes from the coal power plants. 

The provisions of the Healthy 
Air Act would require power com- 
panies to finance the renovations. 
Theactis not expected to after elec- 
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Women Earn 
$6,000 and up 
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For an Infertile Couple 
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CONTINUED FROM Pace AI 
saver,” saysthemanin thehat. Bennett 
laughs and walks back to the car. 

“Tam working closely with the stu- 
dentsandtheneighborhood.?'m help- 
ing both groups,” she says. Bennett 
continues to drive and every moment 
Or So stops to observe the area. “I want 
the students to have a social life with- 


« out getting locked up, hurt or their 


party raided. And I want the residents 


. to understand that people can’t pick 


and chose their neighbors.” And be- 
ing the first-ever liaison officer at 


' Hopkins, Bennett is doing just that. 





« é : 
I am dealing with two extremes 


: here,” she says, putting the car in park. 


“Tve caught a student urinating on a 
door front. Then theothernight Iheard 


* someone scream, “You should have 
« been there — foam!’, so loudly, that 


the neighbors had to wake up.” 
Groups of students start passing 


. the car. From afar they look like herds 
. of ants; all crawling down different 
= streets and alleys. Some groups are 
~ louder than others, yet they all walk in 


the same robotic manner. 
“My first weekend on the job, I 


- couldn’t believe the packs of people 


coming from campus and emptying 


» outinto Charles Village. They all move 


quickly and are going to different des- 


~ tinations.” Bennett drives down the 
; road in the direction of the masses. 
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She stops in front ofa fraternity 
house. Two boys stand in front, 
checking J-Cards and talking. 
Bennett walks over to them and the 
boys give her a nod with a wave. 
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YOUR NEWS-LETTER 


Liaison officer ensures harmon 





The former Phi Kappa Alpha house was once home to many of the loud parties Bennett seeks to quiet. 


She has become friends with many 
of the students. Bennett, remov- 
ing her hands from her pockets, 
reminds them to keep the noise 
level down. The boys smile. “Ilive 
in a fraternity house; I know 
people want to have fun. I am 
understanding of that,” she says. 

That fraternity house is Alpha 
Delta Phi (better known as Wawa), 
where Bennett also plays “house 
mom.” to the boys. “I knew I was 
going to get along with these guys 
when they came outside at 11 p.m. to 


Ma library digest 


Hello, Security Guard 





Most students swipe into the library and hardly glance at the 
security guard at the front desk. Hopkins employs Master Secu- 
rity to provide five guards in the MSE Library, including Richard. 
As a four-year veteran, he seems content with his job. His daily 
routine includes making rounds on the levels, checking IDs, 
confiscating food and waking up sleeping students at closing. 
Richard enjoys meeting new students and socializing; however, 
he would prefer to be scheduled for more hours and a pay raise. 
When asked about disruptive students, he shrugs and 
nonchalantly says, “They can’t talk their way out ... maybe with 
other people but not me.” Though students may resent the 
guards for taking their falafel from UniMini, they are simply 
doing their jobs. On your next visit to the library, don’t be afraid 
to smile and say hello — they deserve it. 


— Ashley Wietsma 





TO SPEND THE DAY 


— compiled by Jessica Rebarber 


Still bummed because Nifty Fifties is closed for construction? Missing that ‘round the corner 
" yet quaintly bizarre take on the coffee shop? Here a few alternative options: 





KISS CALE wae 
2400 Boston St., Suite 101-A 





Located in one of the recently revitalized ar- 
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eas of Baltimore, Canton, Kiss Café provides 
an intriguing twist on the general “coffee 
shop” notion. The shop's eclectic services in- 
clude full scale lunch and dinner, an internet 


section, a self-serve coffee bar and, la piéce de 


la résistance, an upstairs billiards hall/bar. 
Kiss Café is moderately priced ($11-20 for 
dinner), and most reviewers recommend tak- 
ing advantage of the weekly and daily spe- 
cials to get the best deal. During the warmer 
weather, outdoor seating on their patio is 


ON THE HILL CAFE AND MARKET 


BEBE Bae 

(410) 977-0254 
also available. One of the aspects that 
makes Kiss Café homier is the fact that it is 
primarily a local’s hangout. Families tend to 
go for a light dinner, students can often be 
found working at one of the many Internet 
tables, and during the weekends, the bar 
upstairs is full of ambitious pool players and 
several live musical acts. Kiss Café is defi- 
nitely an answer to a sometimes puzzling 
question of how to compile a comprehen- 
sive dining experience. 


1431 John St le chal area legac 1p nF 
Ifyou have a free morning to explore somefar- Street areas, such as Mt. Royal, the John and 
away restaurants, the perfect destination could —_the Lafayette, Patrons may decide to enjoy 
be On the Hill Café and Market. Founded by two —_nice weather on their patio, or eat inside bask- 
former caterers, On the Hill focuses on providing —_ing in the scents of fresh baked goods. One of 
high quality breakfast and lunch items as well as On the Hill's most intriguing aspects sits hol- 
fantastic catering options. Their breakfast menu day menu, where you can order an entire 
fair, i feast, of course, for a fairly hefty sum. How- 
ever, if price is no object, some of their dishes, 
such as a whole smoked brie, are house spe- 
cialties that have received rave reviews. 





help me move in,” she says, stopping 
at a red light. Bennett is surrounded 
by students day and night. From 
“house mom” to liaison, a break is 
rare. 

An empty Big Gulp sits in her 
cup holder. It’s shocking she doesn’t 
need another soda because it’s past 
midnight and Bennett has been pa- 
trolling since 7:30 p.m (she works 
every Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day, 7:30 p.m. to 4a.m.). 

But after all, she’s also just a stu- 
dent. “I graduate in May,” she says 
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Anti-Holiday Songs 
Already gritting your teeth at 


\diot 


Whatever 
8. The Pixies — Broken Face 


Up 





un-merry things that really m 
hostility and everything naughty. 1 
1, Teenage Fanclub — Alcoholiday 
2. Bikini Kill — Reject All American 
3, Johnny Cash — Cocaine Blues 

4, Meat Puppets —\'ma Mindless 


5, The Soft Boys — Insanely Jealous 


6. The Ramones — Beat on the Brat 
7, Liam Lynch — United States of 


9, Rapider than Horsepower — Saddle fied 


witha grin. Andshe’s studying. “I’ve 
been working towards my B of §S, 


Interdisciplinary Studies degree, | 


with a major in social science from 

Hopkins for some time now.” 
Bennett removes the strand ofhair 

that falls in her face. It’s been a rela- 


tively quietnight, butshedoesn’ttreat | 


this evening any less seriously. She 
looks out the window and sees a herd 
ofants approaching. They stop by the 
curb and speak loudly. Bennett walks 
towards the students. 

“Beer ears,” she says. 
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those stupid carols? This mix celebrates the I 
ark your holidays: alcoholism, frustration, j 


10. Misfits — Die, Die My Darling \ 
11. Howlin’ Wolf — Back Door Man 
12. Peaches — Diddle My Skittle 1 
13. Iggy Pop and the Stooges —| 1 
Wanna Be Your Dog | 
14, The Walkmen — Little House of 
Savages 
15, The Exploding Hearts — Still Crazy 
16. Buzzcocks — Turn of the Screw 
17. The Replacements — Unsatis- 


— compiled by Xiao-bo Yuan 


BEST WAYS 


to tackle finals 


It’s the crunch time before finals; everyone needs to stay up to do some 
studying or finish that 20-page final paper. You don’t? Face it, it’s the 


Hopkins way. 
— compiled by Shawn Fu 


RED BULL 














The classic all-nighter aid, each slim silver 
and blue can of Red Bull packs a potent, carbon- 
ated combination of taurine, 
glucuronolactone and B-vitamins that have 
helped college students party harder and study 
longer since the 1980s. The stuff definitely keeps 
you awake and relatively focused, but sip care- * 
fully — too much can leave you feeling nau- 
seous. Tip: counting carbs? A sugar-free variety 
(look for the light blue pull tab) is also available, 
ifyou would rather not eschew some 27 grams of 


caffeine, 


the sweet stuff present in the standard can. 


3 aa COFFEEHOUSE AND ROASTERY 
BEB SBS ERB 


24 E. Cross St. 


A Federal Hill institution, Spoons Coffee- 
house and Roastery has been tempting 
customers with decadent coffee bean 
mixes and interesting light breakfast, 
brunch and lunch fare for several years. 
The bistro is fashioned after a typical Paris 
café, and it displays several art pieces on 
its brick walls. The art is rotated every 
month or so, and some pieces are actually 
sold to patrons. Its brunch fare is gener- 
ally standard, but it has been known for 
its high quality ingredients and generous 


MORNING EDITION CAFE 
BEB SBR RBBRBeeeeee 

Cy: N. Patterson Park 

One of the more interesting local coffee 

shops is found on a corner street near 

Butcher's Hill Point. The Morning Edition 

Café, which is privately owned and oper- 

ated, is well-known for its weekend 

brunch menu. Customers are ushered into 

a small, cozy restaurant, where they are 

given complimentary banana bread while 

they ponder what to order from the hand- 

written menus. Morning Edition is known 


BER PRR 
(410) 539-6751 


portions. Pricing is also fairly inexpensive 
($5-10), so that a trip from Hopkins may 
cost more in cab fare or parking fees than 
it would for your dining selections. Al- 
though a fairly small establishment, many 
customers merely stop in for their morn- 
ing cup of joe, so waiting is usually not an 
issue. A good daytime destination for an 
area of Baltimore known for its nightlife, 
Spoons remains a solid presence in Fed- 
eral Hill. 


SESE RBBB RBRBRBeeeeeee|e 
(410) 732-5133 

for its omelets and French toast, making it 
truly a breakfast nook. The prices tend to 
runa little high for breakfast (about $11 
for an omelet and $10 for French toast), 
but the café is full each and every week- 
end. If you are in the mood for a mini-ad- 
venture, walk down to the nearby park 
after your meal and see the Civil War 
monuments located there before heading 
back up to campus. 
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STORES 


RECORD AND TAPE TRADERS — 
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Record and Tape Traders is an 11-store chain 
based in Maryland. Baltimore's Record and 
Tape Traders serves a great purpose — itis 
incredibly close to the Homewood campus 
(right near Homewood Apartments); there 
fore, it puts a myriad of CDs and DVDs at the 
fingertips of Hopkins students. If you're look 
ing for the most obscure of bands, however, 
you might not find them at Record and Tape 
Traders — pick up that local band’s new al 
bum at Reptilian Records (below) or on the 
Internet, All things aside, Record and Tape Traders is a great resource for Hopkins students; with used 
cds, hip-hop and oldies vinyl, DVDs, posters, stickers and anything else you can think of, Record and 

| Tape Traders is the perfect store for the typical music-listening, movie-watching Hopkins student 

| Record and Tape Traders is an official Ticketmaster outlet as well. 
3003 North Charles St. 
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(410) 662-9610 





— REPTILIAN RECORDS — 


Reptilian Records is located near Fell’s Point 
and will be your personal Mecca if you listen 
to anything from punk to hardcore to noise or 
| live for vinyl. Reptilian Records is one more 

| step into obscurity, and its collection spans 

| from old classics like The Adolescents’ self- 

| titled album all the way to newer releases by 
bands like Strike Anywhere and H20. In addi- 
tion, Reptilian has plenty of local releases 
from bands like Ruiner and The Spark. The 
store’s employees, though they may look in- 
timidating, are incredibly helpful and will gladly talk music with you. Reptilian’s used section is on 
the cheap side, but it is not as vast as the used section at Sound Garden. Reptilian Records sells ad 
vance tickets for events at The Ottobar. 
403 South Broadway 





TRAVEL.YAHOO.COM 


(888) 909-6853 


; — THE SOUND GARDEN —. — 


The Sound Garden is located in Fells 
Point and is mainly known for its expan- 
sive and well-priced used DVD section; 


vast CD coll 








however, it also has a 
and a decent-sized corner devoted 
solely to vinyl (from Jawbreaker to 
Kanye West). Sound Garden has more 
obscure releases than Record and Tape 
Traders — it’s definitely second place 
to check if Record and Tape Traders 
doesn’t have it. In fact, Baltimore City 
Paper has voted Sound Garden “Best CD Store” nine years running. The store is also 
known for its late hours: it is open until 10 p.m. from Sundayt to Wednesday and until 
midnight from Thursday to Saturday. The Sound Garden is an official Ticketmaster out- 
let. 

1616 Thames St. 


WWW.BALTIMORESUN.COM 


(410) 563-9011 


— compiled by Andrew Langer 


STARBUCKS FRAPPUCCINO 


This Starbucks staple comes in compact, 
sexy glass bottles reminiscent of the milk 
bottles from an earlier era. Of the three fla- 
vors, mocha and vanilla edge coffee in our 
palatability tests. It might take a few servings 
to keep you up, but this stuff tastes so good 
that it won’t matter. 








COFFEE 


Whenitcomes to combating sleep, don’t over- 
look the world’s most popular beverage. For 
those night owls who have access to a 
coffeemaker, making your own pot of joe might 
be the best option. Slowly sipping a steaming 
mug of coffee may even relieve the stress induced 
by your late night exam-cramming or paper- 
writing. Don’t get carried away, though — stop 
at three or four cups. And if brewing your own 
grinds isn’t an option, instant coffee offers a 
reasonable alternative. 











STARBUCKS DOUBLESHOT 


Packaged in a sinister-looking, brown, pull- 
tab’can, each Doubleshot crams a very rich and 
potent serving of milk, espresso and cream into a 
neat, slim package. Though the pasteurization 
process gives it a hint of burnt milk, the 
Doubleshot is still one of the more efficient ways 
to get some caffeine into your system. And until 
the new Starbucks opens in Charles Commons 
next fall, you'll have to rely on this prepackaged 
iced coffee to get your fix. 





STARBUCKS 
doubleshot 











BEYOND BEVERAGES 


_ Preparation for your all-nighter begins at dinner, where you should 
_ avoid gorging yourself. Stick to complex carbs and protein-rich foods that 
will keep your mind and body plugging away into the wee hours of the 
morning, Set up your workspace so that it is well-lit and comfortable — 
but don’t lie down or get too warm: both may lead to drowsiness. Be sure 
to take breaks to avoid fatigue. Keep lethargy at bay by making up your. 
own breathing exercises — jumping jacks or pushups will work well. 
Having a study partner can help if him or her doesn’t distract you from _ 


_ what you have to do, Whenever desperation starts to set in, tell yourself 
_ that ifyou don’t finish your work, then five years from now you'll endup — 


penniless and lonely, herding sheep in the barren steppes of Mongolia. — 

5 PHOTOS COURTESY OF HTTP://TWODAY.NET, HTTP://_ 

_ WWW, VARSITYDRINKS.COM, HTTP://WWW.STEPIN.ORG, HTTP:// 
Rea A oetrtin se _. WWW.BEVERAGESDIRECT.COM 
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BCS system still has its flaws 
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SPORTS 


This year’s bowl championships may be fun, but are they fair? 


ccording to many 

popular sports media 

sources such as ESPN, 

Fox Sports Net and 

ports Illustrated, the 

Bowl Championship Series (BCS) 

finally seemed to work for college 
football in 2005. 

At first glance, the match-ups for 
the four BCS bowls look promising. 
The national championship game 
features two undefeated teams from 
two storied programs and could turn 
into the “best game ever played.” 

While the Nokia Sugar Bowl is a 
classiccompetition between two con- 
ference champions (Georgia and 
West Virginia), the FedEx Orange 
Bowl pits the two winningest coaches 
in college football (Florida State’s 
Bobby Bowden and Penn State’s Joe 
Paterno) against each other. 

In addition to these “historic” 
meetings, the nation’s most watched 
football team, Notre Dame, is back 
in the BCS mix (or mess) again for 
the first time since 2000, when it was 
utterly obliterated by the Oregon 
State Beavers, 46-10. 

Perennial powerhouse Ohio 
State will be playing with the electri- 
fying and multitalented Teddy Gin 

Jr. and comeback player of the year, 
quarterback Troy Smith. 

So how can one begin to com- 
plain? 

For one, has anyone seen the 
combined record of opponents 
beaten by Notre Dame? It’s a pa- 
thetic 43-56. Although the Irish 
should get credit for thinking they 
won the USC game on Oct. 15 with 
eight seconds left, it should come as 
a surprise to most people that this 
teamis ranked No.6 nationally, even 
after losing a home game to No. 74 
Michigan State (5-6). 

The fact of the matter is that 
Notre Dame has thrived in a BCS 
loophole that will hopefully disap- 
pear after this season. As it stands 
now, the BCS allows any indepen- 
dent team ranked in the top six in 
the BCS to gain an automatic bid. 
_ Andthen 1aybe N ame 














Oregon was 
ESPN/USA T 


ated with them, and two, they are 
undoubtedly the team every bowl 


wishes to have. 

Hence, it’s not shocking that the 
Fiesta Bowl representatives, who 
had the second choice of available 
teams, quickly passed over a higher 
ranked team like the Oregon Ducks 
while swiping up the Fighting Irish. 
And believe me — no one in South 
Bend is upset with the BCS, espe- 
cially since the school will be raking 
in $14.5 million by losing to Ohio 
State on Jan. 2 in Tempe, Arizona. 

Sorry, Ducks fans. Maybe they 
should secede from the Pac-10, a 
conference that seems to be the born 
rival of computers everywhere. If 
you can recall last year’s BCS crime, 
Calhadan impressive ten-win squad 
thatappeared bound fora Rose Bowl 











RUFFLED 
FEATHERS 


contest against Michigan but was 
spurned by BCS and supplanted by 
a fortunate Texas team. And, if you 
can remember even further back to 
2003, USC, ranked No. 1 in almost 
every known poll to man, was kept 
out of the national championship 
game against LSU because the BCS 
computers had Big 12 patsy Okla- 
homa as its number two. 

This of course is notthe first time 
the Oregon Ducks have been robbed 
of the elusive BCS spot. In 2001, 
second in both the 


team. 





another unworthy Oklahoma 


Also, how is four-loss Florida 
State playing against a Penn State 
team that just missed going unde- 


feated? No. 22 FSU, ateam that lost | 


three of their last four games, is now 
scheduled to meet No. 3 PSU. Coach 
Joey Pa, whoisasworn enemy to the 
BCS system, must be furious! The 
BCS is structured such that the re- 
spective winners of six conferences 
(ACC, Big Ten, Big 12, Big East, 
Pac-10 and SEC) qualify automati- 
cally for a major bowl bid. 


And since there are four major | 


bowls in 2005, that leaves only two 
at-large bids. Because FSU, one of 
the most inconsistent football teams 
in America, beat Virginia Tech (10- 
2) by a five point margin in the 
championship game for the Atlan- 
tic Coast Conference, they qualified 
to play in the Orange Bowl thanks to 
the wretched rules of the BCS. 
Nonetheless, this is also some- 


thing we’ve grown accustomed to | 
seeing. Last year, Big East cham- | 
pion Pittsburgh, a team which also | 
had four losses, was slaughtered by | 


undefeated Mountain West Cham- 
pion, the Utah Utes, 35-7. It has 
been argued ever since the highly- 
touted programs of Miamiand Vir- 


ginia Tech left the conference that | 
the Big East is undeserving of their | 


BCS-eligible distinction. 


Luckily, the young and talented | 


contingent from West Virginia (10- 
1) will represent the Big East this 
year, postponing any more public 
debate until next year. 

However, it is still incredibly un- 
fair that superior teams like LSU (10- 
2) and Oregon are left to compete in 
smaller bowls against lesser competi- 


tion, while untested teams like Notre | 


Dame and inconsistent teams like 
Florida State are able to thrive in such 
a flawed state of affairs. 

I think it’s great that this year the 
BCS has embraced all the glitz and 
glamour that comes with showcas- 
ing two undefeated teams, two of 
the best coaches ever and Knute 
Rockne’s legendary school. But I 
also think it’s sad that the never- 
ending controversy and chaotic 

confusion caused by the BCS per- 
sists even to this day. 

Pitiful, just pitiful. 
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The News-Letter staff would like 
to express our deepest gratitude 
to those who have been of 
exceptional assistance to us this 


semester: 
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Junior forward Chris Morley (33) lays up a shot in the Jays’ 80-59 win over McDaniel on Tuesday nght. 


CONTINUED FROM PaGE A12 
defensive liabilities on our team — 
being athletic, hopefully we can ap- 
ply more pressure to other teams 
this year.” 

Unfortunately, the game against 
McDaniel didn’t turn out to be the 
close match-up that everyone ex- 
pected. Nawrocki, who was named 
Centennial Conference Player of the 
Week earlier, chipped in with an- 
other dominating performance in 


which he scored 21 points and 16 | 


rebounds. 
“Danny pretty much did what- 


| ever he wanted offensively [Tues- 


day],” said Griffin. “It was truly im- 
pressive to watch it.” 


contributors, scoring 15 points and 
hitting 7-for-7 free-throws. Once 
again, though, the offense wasn’t 
the only story. In the first half, 
McDaniel was held to shooting less 
than 25 percent from the field. With 
that combination, the game was 
practically over at halftime. 

“Our frontcourt has been play- 
ing excellently this year,” said Grif- 
fin. “Top to bottom, our frontcourt 
covers all aspects: rebounding, 
shooting and defense.” 

The onslaught continued after 
halftime, and Hopkins ultimately 
knocked off McDaniel by a score of 
80-59. The performance was noth- 
ing new for the Jays, as this win was 
the 11th straight over McDaniel at 
home. 

“This win was great for us. 
[Muhlenberg] had just knocked off 
Ursinus, who was picked to win the 
league,” said Griffin. “It forced us 
to focus on the game, and the win 
put us up a game on Ursinus. A 
conference championship is not out 
of the question by any stretch.” 

To back up those words, 
Hopkins will need to continue to 
prove their worth against confer- 


ence competition. Their first chance 
comes this Saturday as they head up 
north to Carslile, Pa. for a contest 
against Dickinson. Tip-offis sched- 
uled for 2 p.m. 
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Intersession, the team will be un- 


| dergoing serious training. Over 
Griffin was one ofthe othermain | 


Intersession, the team will be going 
to Holland to train at Holland’s na- 
tional training center for ten days. 
The head coach of Holland’s na- 
tional team, 
Rorik Jansen, 
will be assisting 
in the team’s 
training. 

In addition 
to training at 
the center, the 
Blue Jays will go 
around each 
night to play 
against differ- 
ent fencing 
squads. If the 


It's going to be 
exciting, and best of 
all, we'll be able to 


fence like crazy. 
—HEAD COACH JIM 


M. B’ball beats two rival teams 


The last time the Blue Jays and 
the Red Devils faced off, Hopkins 
escaped with a 58-57 win, after a 
three-pointer from then-sopho- 
more guard T.J. Valerio. 


Fencers to practice in 
Holland this January- 


biggest attraction, the city of 
Amsterdam. 

Holland isn’t generally thought of 
as a strong fencing country, though 
— especially when compared to 
nearby France, Germany and Italy. 

“Although it’s a small country, 
they have tre- 
mendous expe- 
rience from be- 
ing able to 
compete with 
the other coun- 
tTLeS se said 
Murray. “This 
trip to Holland 
will really pre- 
pare us for the 
next semester. 


MURRAY After going in 





invitations the 

Jays have received are any indica- 
tion, the Holland teams are ex- 
cited to entertain the Hopkins 
women. Currently, the Blue Jays 
have more invitations then they 
have time. 

“It’s going to be exciting, and best 
ofall, we'll be able to fence like crazy,” 
said Murray. “It’s great to be exposed 
to that level of competition.” 

The team won’t spendall of their 
time fencing, however. They will be 





staying within an hour of Holland’s 





4 
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“This is Nog 
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January, well 
come back and 
we'll be ready to really fence at a 
college level.” 

As for men’s fencing, the team is 
getting ready for the United States 
Fencing Association’s North Ameri- 
can Cup in Pittsburgh this week- 
end. Hopkins is sending four fenc- 
ers to this meet. 

This cup is one of the qualifiers 
for the United States National 
Fencing team. No Blue Jay fencer 
has ever been able to make it onto 
the team. 
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disappointing one-for-ten shooting 
attack from behind the arc. 
Swarthmore had a field goal per- 
centage of 31 percent but became 
the first team to out-rebound the 
Jays this season by taking a 42-4] 
advantage. ‘ 

Senior forward Amanda Leese 
and sophomore forward Andrea 
Dodrill finished with 12 and eight 
points respectively, while the Jays’ 
leading scorer, junior forward Julie 
Miller, collected 13 points. 

Muchlike the Jays’ matchup with 
Swarthmore, free throws proved to 
be the name of the game against 
Muhlenberg College. After a first 
halfin which Muhlenberglead from 
beginning to end, the Jays used a 
flurry of free throws to overcome a 
12-point deficit, hitting 21 of 27 in 
the second period. 

“Our team has certainly proven 
that we can finda way to win,” Funk 
said. “We had to battle from a scor- 
ing drought versus Swarthmore and 
a first half deficit against 
Muhlenberg. In both games, we 
managed a rally to pull ahead at the 
right time.” 

Inching from a 34-25 deficit, 
the Jays continued to gather mo- 
mentum after Dodrill scored four 
points, starting a run that would 
bring the Jays to 42-41. Free throws 
from junior guard Whitney Davis 
and senior guard/forward Katie 
Kimball gave the Jays the lead at 
44-42, a lead they would not sur- 
render. 

A 10-1 run combined with 11 
free throws in the last 1:30 of the 
game secured the win for the Jays, 
74-63. The Blue Jays cleaned up on 
the boards, collecting 48 rebounds 
to Muhlenberg’s 39. 

The Blue Jays shot 33 percent 
from the floor, but their most im- 
pressive feat was hitting 32 of 42 free 
throws, accounting for almost half 
of their total points. Muhlenberg 
edged the Jays in shooting percent- 
age with 34 percent, but three-point- 
ers were scarce, as they were only 
able to connect on 7.7 percent of 
them. 

The Jays were led in great part 
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W. B’ball beats two conference foes 
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Senior forward Amanda Leese scored a total of 12 points in the Jays 


by Miller’s double-double, scor- 
ing 12 points and collecting ten 
boards. Davis set a season high by 
scoring 11 points, eight of which 
came from behind the free throw 
line. The two Katies (seniors 
Kimball and O’Malley) both were 
solid all around. Kimball amassed 
seven rebounds, four steals, a 
block and dished out two assists. 
O’Malley scored ten points and 
also collected five boards and four 
assists. 

According to Funk, the leader- 


ship provided by their upperclass- 
men has been invaluable during a 
time in which many younger play- 
ers are striving to become more ex- 
perienced. 

“With the exception of Miller, 
Kimball and Leese, many of our 
other upperclassmen were playing 
in secondary roles last year and did 
not get a lot of time on the court,” 
she said. “Now, they are stepping 
into key roles this year for the first 
time in their college careers. They 
are improving every day.” 


Jays are undaunted by hurdles 


Team expects success despite losing home track to construction 
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routine, so I think it won’t be too 
much of a hindrance.” 

If Flynn is right, very little will 
stand in the way of both the men’s 
and women’s teams in their quest 
to become some of the best teams in 





the Centennial Conference. 

The cornerstone of the 2004-05 
men’s team was the 4 x 400 meter 
relay team, which placed second at 
the indoor conference meet. Last 
year’s school record-setting team 
returns all four of its members: se- 








COURTESY OF ANDREW BAUERSCHMIDT 
The Jays expect points from junior Giselle Joseph in several events. 


Loving childless couple 
wishing to adopt a healthy 
infant or twins. Willing to 

pay legal and medical ex- 
penses. Call Tom and Cheryl 
at 1-866-204-2768 + pin 
6903. 


Upper Fells Point 
-- 3br, 2-story apartment in 
renovated — 
historic townhouse, just 2 
blocks from medical campus. 
A/C, W/D, $1,095/mo. 
Call (703) 765-7433. 








Thrift Shopping 
Consultant for 
Senior Citizens. 
Call 410-367-2941 


ri 


Low prices guaranteed. Free 
Meals & Free Drinks. Book 11 
people, get 12th trip free! Group 
discounts for 6 - 
SpringBreakDi 
or www.LeisureTours.com or 

800-838-8202. 


niors David Dierker, Shane Olaleye 
and Tai Kobayashi, as well as junior 
Jason Dubyoski. 

Dubyoski contributed 15.25 of 
the 66 points that the men’s team 
scored at last year’s outdoor con- 
ference championships in May and 
was named team MVP. 

The team also expects a success- 
ful season out of sophomore Tristan 
Thomas, who took second place in 
the 100-meter dash and seventh in 
the 200-meter dash at the Centen- 
nial Championship last spring. 

The long-distance squad will 
look to sophomore Pat Brandon to 
transition from a breakout cross 
country season into another suc- 
cessful year of track. Brandon placed 
11th at last year’s outdoor champi- 
onships, but this fall finished ninth 
at the cross country Centennial 
championships. 

“Pat is one of the toughest run- 
ners we've had, and if he can keep 
up his progression, he might go 
down as one of the best Hopkins 
distance runners ever,” said assis- 
tant distance coach Katherine 
Phillips. 

On the women’s side, the Jays 
will look to junior Giselle Joseph to 
be one of the team’s biggest point 
scorers. At the outdoor champion- 
ship meet last year, Joseph took 
fourth place in the 100-meter dash, 
third place in the 200 meter dash, 
and also was the anchor leg of the 
fourth-place 4 x 200 meter relay 
team and the leadoffleg of the fifth- 
place 4 x 400 meter relay. All told, 
Joseph scored 12.75 of the team’s 69 
points at the meet. 

“Giselle is an amazing athlete,” 
Flynn said. “It is really great to work 
with her because she really pushes 
us. Plus, she doesn’t take herself too 
seriously, which makes her a blast 
at meets and practices.” 

The Jays will also rely on several 
members of its strong sophomore 
class to provide some points for the 
team. Classmates Julie Blumreiter, 
Becky Lossing, Angela Kaon and 
Jessica Reeves all placed for Hopkins 
at one of last year’s two Centennial 
Conference meets. 

“To have the depth that we have 
this year in the entire women’s team 
will certainly lead to our team suc- 
cess,” Van Allen said. “We have 
some really competitive meets this 
year on our schedule, so we should 
be ready for the conference cham- 
pionships at the end of the season.” 
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‘win over Swarthmore last week. 


The Blue Jays resume play when 
they travel to Chestertown, Md., to 
take on Centennial Conference ri- 
val Washington College on Thurs- 
day at 7:30 p.m. 
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tion match in his division after be- 
ing seeded No, 4, finishing above 
both the second and third seeds. 

“Tyler has wrestled really well,” 
said Priolo. “He’s wrestled a lot of 
good kids.” 

Other top finishers for the Blue 


| Jays included Kraus and sopho- 


more 184-pounder Eric Fishel, 
who placed fifth 
in each of their 
Hers precited vee 
classes. For 
both, the finish 
was slightly dis- 
appointing, as 
each ended the 
weekend below 
their original 
seed. Kraus was 





Everyone is doing 
whatever they can to 
improve. We shouldn't 
have to worry too 


All 








Jays wrestling fares 
well despite injuries 


signs ofimprovement. The team cer- 
tainly has chances to prove them- 
selves after the break, with a trip to 
Division I James Madison Univer- 
sity, followed the next weekend by 
important Centennial Conference 
match-ups at home against 
Gettysburg, Ursinus and 
Muhlenberg. 

The bright spot thus far has 


been Priolo, 
who has com- 
piled a 10-2 


mark through 
his junior cam- 
paign, andcon- 
tinues to 
W tue Ss tele 
strongly for the 
Blue Jays. As 
freshmen like 





Sophomore 149-pounder Jim 
Crumlish, freshman 165-pounder 
Chris Floyd and freshman 285- 
pounder Vincent Domestico also 
continued their solid contributions 
to the team with strong finishes in 
the two-day event. 

Crumlish, entering the tourna- 
ment unseeded, beat Bridgewater 
State’s No. 7-seeded Scott Wilson 
to earn seventh place. Floyd and 
Domestico each took home eighth 
place. 

As the season progresses, the 





wrestling team continues to show 


No. 2 in his Schmidt and 
bracket and Much about people Floyd, who 
Fishel was No. ; took second at 
3. who aren't here. the Red 

“T came back Dragon, con- 
in my fifth-place —SENIOR DAVID KRAUS tinue to im- 
match,” said prove, the team 
Kraus. “I was will be able to 
hoping to do alittle better, butI was gain more confidence for the re- 
happy at the end.” mainder of the season, even in the 


face of the holes in their lineup. 

“At this point, we'll put up who- 
ever we can,” said Kraus. “Everyone 
is doing whatever they can to improve. 
Weshouldn’thaveto worry too much 
about people who aren’t here.” 

As Kraus said, the Jays are think- 
ing about what’s happening on the 
mat, not off of it. 

“I have to work a lot harder,” 
said Priolo. “I want to make All- 
American.” 

The Blue Jays resume their sea- 
son on Jan. 7 at the North/South 
Duals in Collegetown, Pa. 
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The Jays broke two school records, securing top finishes at last weekend’s Miami of Ohio Invitational. 


Swimming to send 22 to NCAAs 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
very fast because we were against a 
lot of big D-Iteams and some other 
fully-tapered teams such as 
Denison.” 

Besides Kim’s record-breaking 
performance in the 200-yard back- 
stroke, the men had 11 other top- 
ten finishes on Saturday to end the 
Invitational. 

The Blue Jays finished with a 
total of just over 1,000 points 
among ten teams, several of which 
were very strong Division I pro- 
grams. One of the top finishes for 
the Jays was the fourth-place 200- 
yard medley relay team of Kim, 
Harris, Parent and Test, which 
completed the race in a time of 
Lear lze 

In the 100-yard freestyle, 
Hopkins had two top-ten finishes. 
Testand Guerard placed fourth and 
eighth, respectively. Guerard also 
placed in the top ten in the 500- 
yard freestyle with a time of 4:37.60, 
good enough for a sixth-place fin- 
ish, 

In the 100-yard butterfly, two 
other Hopkins swimmers put 
down top-ten times. Sneed and 
Sean Kim placed fifth and eighth, 
respectively. Sneed finished in 
50:59 while Sean Kim finished in 
NPB EE 

The womenalso had some top- 
ten finishes on the last day of the 
competition in Oxford, Ohio. 
Foster placed third in the 200- 
yard breaststroke with a time of 
2:23.39, while Herbst managed an 
eighth-place finish in the 500- 


yard freestyle. Her time was 
5:04.77. 

“Miami Invite was very success- 
ful for us in a few ways although not 
every single person did best times,” 
said Robinson. “However, it was 
successful in regards to the amount 
of people who made it back [to the 
finals] at night, how many people 





did season-best swims and the way 
the team came together to cheer on 
each other and support those who 
needed it.” 

Both the men’s and women’s 
swim teams will next compete on 
Jan. 13 when they travel down to 
UNC-Chapel Hill for their first meet 
of the new year. 
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Sophomore Ryan Kim broke the 200-yard backstroke school record. 


ee 





CALENDAR 


NO HOME GAMES ON SCHEDULE 
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Senior guard Katie Kimball dodges a Muhlenberg defender on Tues. 
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In the world of sports, there are 
some teams that simply dominate 
others. Notre Dame’s football team 
simply has Navy’s number. The 
Fighting Irish have defeated Navy 
an NCAA-record 42 straight times. 
Or take Hopkins’ men’s lacrosse 
team, which also holds a streak 
against Navy, collecting 31 straight 
victories and counting, losing last 
in 1974, 

The Johns Hopkins women’s 
basketball team extended their own 
pair of streaks this past week, de- 
feating Swarthmore 60-57 and 
Muhlenberg 74-63. The women’s 
basketball squad now has bested 
Swarthmore in their last five meet- 


ings and has made it six straight 
against Muhlenberg. 

“We are encouraged by the 
steady progress we are making and 
hope to get stronger as we go deeper 
into our conference play in Janu- 
ary, said head coach Nancy Funk. 

The Blue Jays opened the Cen- 
tennial Conference season at 
Swarthmore, a series which 
Hopkins nowleads 17-9. After bat- 
tling No. 5 Scranton, it may have 
seemed a relief to play against 
unranked Swarthmore, but the win 
was far from an easy one for the 
Blue Jays. 

Swarthmore’s scrappy play kept 
the entire game close, includinga first 
half in which the two teams tied the 
score ten times. The Jays edged the 
Garnet with free throws, and closed 


SPORTS 


W. B’ball wins two key games 


the first half with a 33-30 lead. 
Swarthmore came into the sec- 
ond half firing on all cylinders, 
quickly putting six points on the 
board. The Jays, however, re- 
sponded resiliently with their own 


game, 44-38. 


The Garnet would get within | 


two points on four occasions in 
the last two minutes, but the Blue 


Jays would not allow them any | 


closer. Free throws in the waning 
minutes by junior forward Julie 


Miller and junior guard Haley | 
| BY CLAIRE KOEHLER 


Wojdowski kept Swarthmore at 
bay long enough for the Jays to 
claim a 60-57 victory. 
The Blue Jays shot 36 percent 
from the floor, which included a 
CONTINUED ON PAGE A11 





eighth at 


Petrofes 


BY JOHN MONAGAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Stillwitha severely depletedlineup, | 
the wrestling team had a tough chal- | 


lenge ahead of them at Messiah’s 


Petrofes Invitational. Theyresponded | 


by placing in all seven weight classes 
they entered, scraping together 71 
points to finish eighth of 11 teams. 
SUNY Brockport won the tourna- 
ment with 170 points. 


“Wewere short a few guys again, | 


but we placed in every weight class 


_ that we brought,” said junior 141- 


pounder and co-captain Marco 
Priolo. “Last year only two guys 
placed, so I think we’ve improved a 
lot.” 

“Tve been at this tournament a 


few times before, and | think this is | 
the most people we placed,” senior | 


co-captain and 174-pounder Dave 
Kraus added. “I was really proud of 
the team.” 

Fielding a young team and miss- 
ingjunior 125-poundstandout Jimmy 
Van Daniker and freshmen starters 
Mike Vecchiollo and Mickey Keane, 
who went down with an elbow injury 
in the days leading up to the tourna- 
mentand couldbe lost for the season, 
Hopkins only sent one junior, Priolo, 
and one senior, Kraus, to the mat at 
the invitational. Butwrestlers fromall 
years came through for the Jays to 
secure their hard-fought eighth place 
finish. 

Priolo was the top finisher for 
the team. He placed thirdin the 141- 
pound group after being seeded No. 
5 in the invitational. He beat the No. 
3-seeded Nicholas Sanchez of 
Heidelbergina 10-7 decision to earn 
tournament bronze. 

“Twrestled one of the better tour- 
naments that I ever wrestled,” said 
Priolo. 

Freshman Tyler Schmidt, who 
already made waves in team after 
beating junior co-captain Jonathon 
Freemanatlast month’s Red Dragon 
Invitational, continued to impress 
witha fourth-place finish in the 197- 
pound class. He lost in the consola- 
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BY BRIAN GALBRAITH 
Tue JoHns Hopkins News-Letter 


Going into a week in which the 
Hopkins basketball team was still 
trying to find themselves, they may 
have been a little nervous as they 
went up against two conference op- 
ponents. Coming out of the week, 
the Blue Jays might be a little more 
confident as they begin to separate 
themselves from the rest of the pack. 

At the front end of a two-game 
homestand, Hopkins took on strug- 
gling Centennial Conference foe 
Muhlenberg. Although Muhlenberg 





was down, Hopkins did not want to 


take this always dangerous team 
lightly. 

“They were 4-1 coming in to our 
game, and last year we beat them by 
a combined three points over two 
games,” said junior center Matt Grif- 
fin. “That being said, we wanted to 
come out with emotion and ex- 
ecute.” 

The results of the game showed. 
Hopkins came out and essentially 
shot the lights out of the Goldfarb 
Gymnasium — hitting better than 
50 percent of their field goal at- 
tempts on their way to a 69-56. 
Four Hopkins players made it into 
double-figures, with the hot hand 





Track poised for successful season 


Jays hope young members will propel the team to new heights 


BY ZACH GOODMAN 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 


Considering a grand total of five 
freshmen records were shattered by 
the men’s and women’s track and 
field teams — and that both teams 
were relatively unscathed by gradu- 
ation — fans should expect a big 
year out of the Blue Jays. Just don’t 
expect to see any home meets. 

Despite having lost their track 
when the new artificial surface was 
installed at Homewood Field over 
the summer, head coach Bobby 
Van Allen feels that both squads 
will have no problem leaping over 
the hurdle. 

“Not having a track will be an 
obstacle we’ll have to face all year,” 
Van Allen said. “However, we have 
the resilience to work with what we 


have, so I think we'll be fine.” 

Since the team began practicing 
on Noy. 1, the Jays have been travel- 
ing to nearby Mergenthaler Voca- 
tional Technical High School twice 
a week to use their facilities. Senior 
captain Aaron Landgraf agrees with 
Van Allen that the two-mile shuttle 
ride to MerVo shouldn’t be a seri- 
ous impediment to the team. 

“Our fitness level will be just as 
good, if not better, than last year,” 
said Landgraf, who specializes in 
the middle-distances. “The only 
downside to not having a track to 
work on every day has been that it is 
more difficult to practice the more 
technical side of the sport.” 

The lack of a home track poses 
even less ofa problem for the distance 
runners, who always run two miles 
before and after their workouts in or- 


der to warm up and cool down. 

“Tt doesn’t make that much of a 
difference to us,” said senior Gabe 
Tonkin, whoruns thelong-distance 
events. “The facilities at MerVo are 
OK, and we don’t have to worry 
about dodging lacrosse balls all win- 
ter long. And when they build our 
new track, the team will be able to 
raise a lot of money by hosting 
invitationals.” 

However, some members of the 
team have found that having to take 
ashuttle to MerVo has caused some 
inconveniences. 


“It definitely makes scheduling | 


practice time and class time a little 


more complicated,” said junior 


Kaitlin Flynn, whoruns the middle- 

distances and hurdles, “butthe team 

has been very flexible about the new 
CONTINUED ON Pace A11 








of junior forward Danny Nawrocki 
leading the way with 18 points. 
Griffin was active in the middle 
throughout most of the evening 
and helped disrupt the 
Muhlenberg attack. 

“On the perimeter we have three 
of the top five three-point shooters 
in the conference from last year,” 
said Griffin. “And Nawrocki, even 
when he doesn’t score, he’s huge. ... 
There’s no way to completely shut 
him down.” 

On the defensive end, Hopkins 


MARK MEHLINGER/NEWS-LETTER 
Junior forward Daniel Nawrocki tries to drive past two McDaniel defenders on Tuesday. For the game, he netted 21 points and 16 rebounds. 


M. B’ball takes two vs. Centennial 


held Muhlenberg to less than 40 
percent shooting for the evening. 
The Hopkins guards were stifling 
on the perimeter, as Muhlenberg 
made only five of 21 attempts from 
beyond the three-point arc. The 
combination of the lights-out shoot- 
ing and lockdown defense was 
enough to propel Hopkins to a 
double-digit victory. 

“In the past our defense has car- 
ried us when we didn’t execute on 
offense,” said Griffin. “There are no 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A10 
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DID YOU KNOW? 





Of the nine players on the Florida Marlins’ 
2005 opening day lineup, six have been 
traded, two are still-unsigned free agents 
and one, Miguel Cabrera, will change his po- 
sition from outfield to third base in 2006. 





Jays have 


record- 


breaking 


run to build their largest lead of the | 


Swims 


Men and women 
post best meet yet 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTer 


For the Hopkins swim team, the 


| annual Miami of Ohio Invitational 
| at the beginning of December is the 


prime time to quality for the NCAA 
Championships, the ultimate goal 


| for many members of the team. 


This season proved to be no dif- 
ferent. The Blue Jays picked the per- 
fect moment to swim their best meet 
of the season 

Atthe end of the weekend, a total 
of 22 Blue Jays — 16 men and six 
women — qualified for the Cham- 
pionships, which will be held in 


| March. The men placed fourth at 


the meet, while the women were 
12th. The fourthplace finish was an 
improvement over the men’s 2004 
standing, when they slipped in the 
tournament’s last day from second 
to fifth, their final placement The 
women, however, did not improve 
on their 2004 finish, when they took 
home seventh place. 

Individual performance fromboth 
teams, though, were exemplary. Two 
school records were broken by out- 
standing Hopkins swimmers. 

Senior co-captain Tyler Harris 
set the school record in the 100- 
yard breaststroke preliminaries with 
a time of 56.80 and then placed fifth 
overall in the finals. Scott Pitz was 


| the old record holder with a time of 
| 56.91. Sophomore Ryan Kim was 
| the other record breaker at the meet. 
| Kim broke the 200-yard backstroke 


as well as won the event with a time 
of 1:50.22. Both swimmers quali- 
fied for NCAAs. 

Harris and Kim certainly won’t 
be traveling to the meet alone. Join- 
ing them on the men’s team are se- 
nior co-captains Gary Itskovich and 
Sean Kim, as well as their classmates 
Zane Hamilton and Brian Sneed. 
Junior qualifiers are Rich Guerard, 
Kevin Walsh, David Strickland and 
Keith Parent, while Brad Test and 
Matt Fedderly will represent the 
sophomore class. The freshman 
class has four qualifiers: Colin 
Kleinguetl, Robert Sershon, Kyle 
Foust and John Kegelman. 

On the women’s side, Hopkins 
qualified six swimmers. Senior co- 
captain Katie Herbst and her class- 
mate Kalei Walker were joined by 
juniors Allie Foster and Kelly 
Robinson. Sophomore Erica 
Pakkala and freshman Kristin 
Cunningham rounded out the 
women’s side. 

“This is usually a very exciting 
meet because it is mid-season and 
yet people still can get up and go fast 
even on a three-day rest,” said 
Robinson. “The meet was overall 
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W. Fencing suffers from bad luck 


BY ALENA GEFFNER-MIHLSTEN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTer 


Making it to the semifinals in a 
competition doesn’t really mean too 
much. But for the women’s fencing 
team, making it to semifinals was 
pretty impressive, especially when 
luck worked against them. 

This past weekend, the team 
competed atthe Fairleigh Dickinson 
Individual meet. Despite going 
againsthard schools suchas Temple 
and Tufts, freshman Erica Hartman 
placed ninth in saber, seniors 
Katherine Dunne and Cathy 
Gallagher placed 15th and 18th in 
épée and freshman Grace Fried 
placed 15th in foil, 

Due to luck of the draw, Dunne 
and Gallagher faced the top eight 
fencers very early on, which severely 
limited their chances. ; 

“Tt was just bad luck that they 
wound up meeting the top eight 
fencers so early,” said Head Coach 
Jim Murray, Other fencers were also 


hindered; junior Sarah Smilow was 
forced to compete with her left hand 
after an injury to her right. 

Although Hopkins has been to 
this competition in the past, this 
year was different than the rest. 

“The tournament was a lot 
smaller than other years, and it got 
strong a couple of rounds earlier 
than usual,” said Murray. The Blue 
Jays, however, learned from their 
opponents. 

“We were able to see the stronger 
teams such as Temple and Tufts,” 
said Murray. “We've got to gear up 
for them.” Temple consistently has 
one of the top teams in the league. 


Tufts hasalso been steadilyimprov- | 


ing, and the school will host the 
women’s championships in Febru- 
ary. 
So far, the team has competed in 
three majortournamentsand played 
over 13 teams. The most intensive 
part of the season, though, will be in 
February and March, when the 
championships begin to loom large. 





~-FILEPHOTO 
Men’s and women’s fencing will 


traveltoHollandforIntersession. 


The Fairleigh Dickinson tourna- 
ment concludes the first half of the 
team’s season. Before the second 
half officially starts after 
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BY ANGELA CHEN 
Tue JoHns Hopkins News-Letter 


They may appear on your way to the 
grocery store, or when you lose your way 
downtown. They also thrive in the most 
dangerous of neighborhoods. Yet they area 
source of comfort and inspiration to those 
who live around them. They are the murals 
of Baltimore City. 

Few Hopkins students have found 
cause to venture into the neighborhoods 
enhanced by the Baltimore Mural Pro- 
gram, nor know of the long-established 
organization that endeavors to beautify 
the city as well as foster dialogue between 
community organizations. And the con- 
cept of public art tends to convey such 
images as decorated crabs and sky-high 
figures in warped metal. 

Urban murals serve many roles, besides 
that of the site-specific piece of contempo- 


rary publicart. From the works of Diego Rivera to those of the Works 
Progress Administration, mural art has marked the nation’s history mediocre, pretentious or fake — a 
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PHOTOS COURTESY OF ANGELA CHEN AND THE BALTIMORE MURAL PROGRAM 
Just several examples of the 120 public murals made by the Baltimore Mural Progam in 1974, these large-scale art projects turn former eyesores into objects of beauty. 





An array of colorful 


local murals 


gives Baltimore 


neighborhoods an 


unlikely luster 








COURTESY OF HTTP:// 
WWW.PROMOTIONANDARTS.COM 
Residents admire a neighborhood mural. 





murals since its inception in 1974. Sub- 
jects have ranged from African American 
heroes, local residents, scenes of children, 
gardens and trains, to trompe Voeil de- 
signs mimicking architectural elements. 
Personal accounts from community lead- 
ers, muralists and city officials attest to 
the program’s benefits. 

Besides covering eyesores such as graf- 
fiti and bare walls left by individually de- 
molished row houses, murals prevent graf- 
fiti from reappearing. It is widely known 
throughout the mural community that graf- 
fiti artists rarely mark murals, even when 
painted over areas previously tagged by 
them. This is out of respect for fellow art- 
ists, with whom they feel a common bond. 

Not all murals successfully deter van- 
dalism. At least three BMP-commis- © 
sioned murals contain spray paint marks, 
including one mural found along the 
Gwynn Falls Parkway bike trail. Vandals 


as moving, unifying and sometimes propagandist. 


The Baltimore Mural Program has completed around 120 


have scrawled “toys,” a street term that insults one’s work as 


“toy mural.” Graffiti thus 


provides a new mode and language for art criticism. 
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Patroling the streets of Baltimore from above 





Named for its unique tail, this Foxtrot helicopter is used 


<i 


MATTHEW BASSETT/NEWS-LETTER 
for search missions in the city. 


A fleet of Foxtrot helicopters 
fight crime from the skies 


BY MATTHEW BASSETT 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LetTrer 


To most Hopkins students, it’s just the helicop- 
ter, a fixture in the Charles Village skies that’s as 
predictable and asloud as the ambulances headed 
to Union Memorial. Mostly, it seems to fly in 
circles, blink its searchlight and spook the Friday 
night drunks. But to the Baltimore City Police 
Department and the officers on the ground it 
protects, it’s known as Foxtrot — or, more affec- 
tionately, “Fox.” 

Foxtrot (the odd name comes from the letters 
on the aircraft’s tail) is actually a fleet of four 
identical helicopters belonging to the Baltimore 
City Police Aviation Unit. These American 
Eurocopter EC120Bs are based at Martin State 
Airport, two miles east of Baltimore. While one 


flies, another stands by on the ground. A third is 
kept in reserve, and the fourth is usually being 
maintained. 

Up close, the four helicopters look like some- 
thing out of Star Trek. The EC120Bs carry high- 
powered video cameras and heat-sensing Forward- 
Looking InfraRed units, which can track a hidden 
suspect or find a gun that’s just been fired. Foxtrot 
navigates with GPS maps so advanced, pilots know 
wholivesatthe address below the helicopter. Foxtrot 
also carries a LoJack device to work with undercover 
detectives to track car thieves by air, avoiding dan- 
gerous, high-speed car chases. 

But Foxtrot’s most visible feature is its spot- 
light. Between 15 and 60 million candlepower, 
these searchlights are 200,000 times stronger 
than an ordinary light bulb. Searchlights allow 
Foxtrot to conduct search and rescue opera- 
tions, track fleeing suspects and break up drug 
activity on street corners. The helicopters also 
perform homeland security tasks, patrolling 
possible targets in the Baltimore area, 
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Presents may form the core of an increasingly commercialized season, but do they ruin the holiday spirit? 


Celebrate without presents 


Ithough hard to believe, 

it was just this week that 

[had the typical “what- 

are-you-thinking-you- 

Wwant-me-to-buy-you- 
this-year-talk.” Unfortunately, gift- 
giving, especially around the holi- 
days, has been something in my 
family that has fallen somewhat by 
the wayside. 

I mean, its not like my parents 
don’t love me, and I do get my fair 
share of “happy-thanksgiving- 
break-gifts” or “congratulations- 
you-finished-your-finals-jewelry” 
or “only-because-I-missed-you- 
pedicures.” But when it comes to 
the traditional holiday gift-giving 
scene, my parents sort of lost inter- 
est. 

For starters, the holiday of 
Chanukah, which my family cel- 
ebrates, unknown to millions of 
people worldwide, is not the Jewish 
equivalent to Christmas. It is a 
minor holiday that celebrates the 
shedding of the Greek yoke and the 
regaining of the right to practice 
Judaism freely and keep the Torah 
as God had commanded. 

Jews have celebrated this holi- 
day for thousands of years in com- 
memoration of the eight-night re- 
dedication of the second temple by 
doing Jewish things such as study- 
ing Torah, singing songs of praise, 
reciting prayers and lighting the 
menorah, all acts of religion that 
were once prohibited. 

Nowhere in this list does it men- 
tion the exchange of extravagant 
gifts, lavish expenditures on the 
most modern toys, clothes and gad- 
gets available for purchase. Instead, 
the holiday is meant to encourage 
family, togetherness and giving 
thanks for the blessing of religious 
freedom. 

Christmas, second to Easter in 


the order of holiness for Christian 
holidays, celebrates the birth of Jesus 
Christ. This holiday, full ofreligious 
values, also encourages giving 
thanks, family togetherness and 
peace on Earth. 

Nowhere in its description does 
it mention the need for brawls in 
shopping centers to scour the 
store’s last ipod Nano, size seven 
pair of chestnut Ugg boots or the 
limited edition silver Game-boy 
advance. It doesn’t preach over- 
extension of credit, taking out of 
second mortgages or the pulling 
of an all-nighter to put together a 
bike with directions that only came 
in French. Somehow, this is all that 
many people associate with the 
holiday. 

The commercialization of reli- 
gion has done something horrible 
to religious people around the 
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world. The constant commercials 
advertising sales and coercion to 
purchase must-have gadgets and the 
ever-present playing of “Holly Jolly 
Christmas” carols in the market, 
malls and even dentist’s office wait- 
ing room, fill people not only with 
the holiday spirit, but the desire to 
want, want, want and spend, spend, 
spend. 

The initial intended focus is lost, 
hopes are held high, blood pres- 
sures rise as the shopping days fall 
away and disappointment ofaloved 
one, an ever- imminent threat, 
looms like a dark cloud over the 
holiday horizon. Shouldn’t togeth- 
erness be enough? 





That is the approach taken of 
late, by my parents, who lack not 
only the desire to fight the crowds, 
but also, to buy into the false “spirit 
of giving” that disguises the greed 
for “getting.” 

When we were small, they 
would surprise my brother, sister 
and I with books, roller skates and 
Barbie dolls, but now that we are 
older and more mature, they in- 
stead put their money and time to 
better use. 

For the holidays, they treat our 
family to a vacation, be itin Decem- 
ber or July, where we can be to- 
gether and enjoy each other’s com- 
pany. They give us the gift of 
memories — something to look for- 
ward to and back upon — nota toy 
that will end up dusty ona shelf ora 
sweater crumbled in the back of a 
drawer. 

We are able to appreciate the 
beauty of the holiday and anticipate 
each forthcoming night not for the 
gifts that we are to receive, but the 
Hanukkah Gelt that magically ap- 
pears on our pillows, the familiar 
crackle of latkes frying in the pan, 
the soothing melody of the once-a- 
year-sung blessings, the warm glow 
of the golden flames on our skin and 
the slow dripping of the rainbow of 
wax from our eclectic family of 
menorahs. 

Thus, both holidays, Christmas, 
for the birth of the savior, and 
Chanukah, for the freedom to wor- 
ship without restraint, give reason 
to give thanks and not necessarily 
gifts. 

So this year, don’t forget to stop 
and think, not, as my mom said, 
“What do you think you need?” but 
instead, about everything that you 
already have and the non-refund- 
able gift of time that you can share 
with those you love. 








The holiday season is upon us. 


| This means frantic gift buying, the 


joy or disdain that comes with visit- 
ing long-unseen relatives and, of 
course, the hectic and stressful trav- 
eling that accompanies Christmas 
and New Year’s. 

Despite the fact that over the last 
several years, due to soaring gas 
prices and the fear of terrorism, 
more people than usual opted to 
stay home than to travel over the 
holidays, signs are pointing to this 
being one of the most congested 
holiday periods in some time. 
Therefore, this year it is more im- 
portant than ever to plan ahead and 
be prepared. 

Booking flights early and plan- 


| ning the days you are going to 


travel is crucial. Both Christmas 
and New Year’s will fall on a Sun- 
day this year. 

This means that a significant 
number of people will be forced, 
for work reasons, to travel on the 
Friday preceding these two holi- 
days and the Monday that follows. 
Do everything you can to avoid 
these two travels days, and most 
likely you will have a far easier 
time traveling. 

Another way to cut travel time 
for those flying over the holiday isto 
pick early morning or late evening 
flights when possible. These flights 
are unattractive, particularly to 
families traveling together, there- 
fore they will be less crowded and 
the airport will be far less hectic. 
Your flight may even leave on time 
for once. © 

To cut down on stress and avoid 
high prices, it is also important to 
do your homework — particularly 
when booking flights. In general 
there has been a 15 percent price 
jump in flights from this time last 
year, but don’t be discouraged. be- 
cause this doesn’t mean that there 
aren’t deals to be found. 

While good deals during the peak 
travel dates are going to be hard to 
come by, there are a lot of great, 
cheap flights available this winter 
— such as an $165 dollar flight on 
Air France from New York to Paris 
through January— proving that the 
best deals aren’t necessarily on dis- 
count travel web sites. 

There are also a lot of great web 
sites that are devoted to price com- 
parisons. These web sites, like http/ 
/www.travel.com and_ http// 
www.cheapseats.com tend tobe rela- 
tively objective and helpful. 

In addition, it is always impor- 
tant to be aware of the hidden 
costs. Most online ticket services 
do not display taxes or other hid- 
den fees of the flight until the very 
final step of booking. These hid- 
den fees can reach several hun- 
dred dollars. 

There are several tips for saving 





Multi-religious background poses challenge 


saw Jesus Christ Superstar, I 

can sit through Godspell, I 

know the words to every ma- 

jor Christmas song, and I’ve 

been caroling. But I also have 

owned — and lost — numerous 

dreidls, been excited over the Ha- 

nukkah gift of gelt, nearly burnt the 

house down with the shammosh 

candle of the menorah and have 

willingly ate gefilte fish in the com- 
fort of my grandparents home. 

The holidays seem to invoke a 
special feeling of joy in all of us, even 
a religious mutt like me. But what is 
the holiday season meant to mean 
when you don’t 
ascribe reli- 
gious signifi- 
cance to the 
holidays them- 
selves? 

Being the 
child of a Ro- 
man Catholic and Jewish marriage, 
most people would assume that I 
would consider myself to be Jewish 
according to tradition, as my mother 
is Jewish. However, over the course 
of my upbringing, the two religious 
practices have managed to void each 
other out. This has left me perplexed 
over the place that religion and the 
holidays should have in my life. 

The lack ofa parental influence on 
myreligious upbringing is rare. How- 
ever, sophomore Samantha Buyinski, 
who is the child of a mixed religious 


marriage, shares this experience. 


CARAMERRIMAN ' 
GUEST COLUMN 


“Wealways havea mix of the holi- 
days, Hanukkah and Christmas, but 
my family takes neither very seriously, 
religiously speaking.“ 

Samantha also pointed out that 
she knows several families of en- 
tirely Jewish background who have 
a Christmas tree. 

When I was younger I used to 
beg my mother to get a wreath for 
our door like our neighbors. We 
had the tree, the presents, the candy 
canes and my mother bedecked our 
tree with the ornaments I made in 
school. It frustrated me that we 
couldn’t celebrate the holiday like I 

thought we 
were supposed 


° 


NowthatI’m 
older, I under- 
stand how my 
mother felt as a 
Jewish woman 
celebrating Christmas. Taking part in 
the holiday festivities is fine if you feel 
comfortable, but the holiday can take 
on a whole other meaning when you 
areconfronted with multiple religious 
practices thatcan often leave you ques- 
tioning your own beliefsand customs. 

In fact, I feel down right uncom- 
fortable with some religious imagery. 
Itmakes me question how! can feel so 
disconnected from the social con- 
struct of what I am told nearly all 
Americans believe in — God, reli- 
gion and the afterlife. 

Inaddition, as I grew up I began to 


¢ 
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A Christmas tree and a menorah represent Chrismukkah for some. 


see the holidays, although associated 
with corresponding religious sym- 
bols, as simply a product of commer- 
cialism and a vehicle of propaganda 
for all religions. The meaning of 
Christmas and Hanukkah began to 
blend in my mind. 

I’ve come to the conclusion that it 
doesn’t really matter how you cel- 
ebrate the holiday season. There is no 
right way to celebrate this modern 
holiday, particularly in a country of 
people with such far ranging, diverse 


and integrated religious backgrounds. 

Instead of worrying whether to 
decorate a Christmas tree, light a 
menorah or celebrate The O.C.’s 
infamous Chrismukkah, I see this 
time of year as a reason to visit with 
my relatives, enjoy their company 
and to reconnect with the youngest 
and oldest generations of family. As 
a product of parents of two separate 
religions I have found that this is the 
most meaningful way for me to cel- 
ebrate the holiday season, 





Leave your stress behind 


| Follow these guidelines to ensure holiday travel goes smoothly 


| BY LEAH BOURNE 
| THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetrTer 
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During the holiday rush, travelers battle congestion at many airports, 


time during your hectic day oftravel. 
Take advantage of Web-based air- 
line resources whenever possible, 
like printing your boarding pass at 
home. 

And definitely skip the long 
lines of the personal check-in in 
favor of the self-check-in kiosks. 
Be wary of the weight of your bags 
this holiday season, as airlines are 
cracking down on baggage limits 
and baggage weights in order to 
cut costs. 

Security is going to be particu- 
larly tight in airports this holiday 
season, so be prepared. Know thatif 
you are planning on carrying 
wrapped gifts you run the risk of 
having them unwrapped by secu- 
rity personnel. 

Another thing to be aware of is 
suitcase locks. Airport security is 
now authorized to cut off any lock 
they find on baggage in order to 
search the bag’s contents. In turn 


thelock will bereplaced witha flimsy 
tie down lock that will need to be cut 
off when you get to your destina- 
tion. 

It is moreimportant than ever to 
dress appropriately when traveling, 
and with tightening security this 
doesn’t mean dressing up but rather 
dressing down. 

You never quite know what you 
are going to be forced to take offin 
order for the item to be inspected, 
and airport security is certainly 
not going to be more careful with 
especially nice items of clothing 
then with other clothing. 

Finally, the most important thing 
to remember to do this holiday sea- 
son when traveling is to packa great 
book and some good music to fight 
the boredom that will arise from 
inevitable traffic or delays. The holi- 
days are meant to bea time to relax, 
and it is important to keep that in 
mind. 


HOLIDAY PARTY IDEAS 
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Decorate your holiday party table with cookies, ciderandcandy. 


There’s no time like the holidays to 
enjoy the company of friends and 
family, and a party is a great way to 
do just that. Whether you want to 
throw something together that is 
quick and simple or you want to go 
all out, don’t shy away from having 
aholiday party. Ifyouhave the time, 


invitations sent through the mail _ 


havea romantic quality that e-mail 


simply can’t touch, but hey, every- — 
one loves a party! A short, friendly _ 
e-mail takes only afew minutes, 


__ chopped walnu 


Atmosphere 


holiday party dish requiresnocook- 
_ Ingatall, and theend resultishighly 


tertime make a great pair. 


Food 

Like any good host, you must feed 
your guests. And simply serving 
cheese and crackers will not suffice 
— this is a chance to show off your 
hosting chops! My all-time favorite 

















delicious, not 
you need are some 
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Dean Burger shows off her _ 
home away from Hopkins _ 


BY SARAH RIVARD 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Though the competition be- 
tween Duke and Hopkins ended 
with Hopkins’ victory on the la- 
crosse field earlier this year, only a 
few blocks north on Charles Street, 
the battle continues. Vice Provost 
and Dean of Undergraduate Edu- 
cation Paula Burger’s home has its 
own friendly rivalries as Burger is 
a graduate of both Hopkins and 
Duke, has served administrative 
positions at both universities and 
has a daughter who is currently a 
junior at Duke. 

Burger moved to Baltimore with 
her husband Peter and daughter 
Elizabeth in the summer of 1993 
from Durham, N.C. — the home of 
Duke University, where Burger 
worked. 

After deciding to make the 
move to Baltimore, the Burgers 
sold their home in North Carolina 
and began to look for a place in 
Baltimore. Unable to find a house 
they liked, the Burgers moved into 
an apartmentin the Broadview and 
continued their search for the per- 
fect house. 

Eventually the Burgers drove past 
their currentresidence, located only 


afew blocks north of campus. “Ifwe 
didn’t like the house from the out- 
side, then we said its not going to be 
us,” said Burger. 

Both Burger and her husband 
Peter were so pleased with the ex- 
terior of the home, that Burger 
called the realtor to see the home 
the very next day — when her hus- 
band was out of town. Worrying 
that she would lose the house, 
Burger took steps to buy the home 
without her husband having seen 
the inside. 

“T said, “This is it.’ Peter gets to 
Chicago and there is a fax waiting 
for him,” said Burger. “It was the 
contract, which I asked him to 
sign.” 

“We wrote in the contract that 
if you accept this bid, can my hus- 
band get into the house on Satur- 
day and see the house he just 
bought?” 

Withaliving room, family room, 
dining room, kitchen, two studies, 
two bedrooms and a large third- 
floor attic, the house the Burgers 
bought is spacious and roomy. 


LIVING ROOM 

The Burger home has an inviting 
living room full of natural light, 
complete witha piano, fireplaceand 
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Paula Burger displays her refrigerator, the hub of family activity. 





Defining the lines of virginity 


ou know she’s not go- 

ing to be happy with the 

answer if someone has 

to ask, “I’m still a vir- 

gin, right?” This is the 
situation when a girl said yes to sex, 
then had second thoughts a few min- 
utes in and ended the action be- 
cause she wanted her first time to be 
more meaningful than the drunken 
night it currently was. 

She asked this question right af- 
ter she decided she wanted to wait 
and the guy gave her an honest, al- 
beit tactless, answer, “No. Sorry, 
that’s not how it works.” 

From the stories that have gotten 
back from all ends of campus, there 
seems to be a bit of confusion as to 
whata virgin is. The straight defini- 
tion is: “a person who has not had 
sexual intercourse.” To ensure no 
one pulls a Clinton on me, sexual 
intercourse (“sex”) is, “sexual ac- 
tivity involving penetration of the 
vagina by the penis.” These are 
pretty straightforward definitions, 
but, like good Hopkins kids, a lot of 
people are over-thinking the issue 
and getting caught between the ideas 
behind virginity and the technical- 
ity of actually being one. 

There are a lot of people who fall 
into the “Everything But(t)” group 
— those who believe that virginity 
for a girl is one very specific act and 
anything else is up for grabs. Once, 
while out witha group of girl (space) 
friends, it came out that one girl was 
completely incapable of saying the 


word “vagina” because it was 


“unlady-like,” but she was more 
than happy to take the dirty road in 
bed. For her, anal sex was the per- 
fect way to keep her virginity and 
values intact. Everything But(t) 
groupies like this girl are following 
the letter of the law (but not the 
spirit). Ae 
Yes, if one goes by the definition 
above, that girl is still a virgin. Call 
me old-fashioned, but something 


seems slightly off about this. 


Ye v 


Ifyou believe the purpose of hav- 
ing sex is to have children (most 
likely within marriage), fine, then 
this course of action will hold up. 
One problem though, generally 
people who believe in the idea of sex 
for only procreation do so for reli- 
gious reasons. Although I haven’t 
skimmed the Scripture lately, I feel 





JESS BEATON 
ORGASMIC 
CHEMISTRY 


like it has a pretty solid opinion on 
backdoor alternatives — if you 
haven’t seen the Pope’s most recent 
decrees on gay clergy I suggest you 
grab a newspaper. 

I know some people will shoot 
back saying that the anal sex is their 
method of choice as a low-risk al- 
ternative to breeder sex (oh, yes, 
I’ve heard this excuse). Once and 
for all — no, it’s not unless you’re 
only talking about getting pregnant; 
unfortunately there are alot of other 
scary things to catch out there other 
than a kid. Unprotected anal sex 
puts a girl at more risk for every- 
thing else but pregnancy than if you 
just had “sex.” 

So ifanything that isn’t penis-in- 
vagina means you're still a virgin, 
what if you’re gay or lesbian? Could 
you be a virgin for life? Most of my 
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lots of family pictures. After mov- 
ing into the classic style home from 
their contemporary-style home in 
North Carolina, the family found 
that its furniture didn’t really suit 
the new house. 

“Because we had this contempo- 
rary home wehad no furniture right 
fora traditional house,” said Burger. 
“For a coffee table we had had a 
lobster trap. It just didn’t seem to 
fit.” 

What does fit in their new home 
are the family touches found 
throughout the three floors. The 
proud parents of a college student, 
the Burgers prominently display on 
the mantle place in the living room 
a representation of a man in a tux- 
edo — one of Elizabeth’s many 
pieces of artwork featured 
througout the home. 


DINING ROOM 

In the middle of the dining room 
table sits a large floral arrangement 
— Burger’s effort at being Martha 
Stewart. “Wendy Brody is the one 
who really does flowers,” said 
Burger. “I’m notin her league, but I 
enjoy doing it, so ran up to Eddie’s 
and got an arm load.” 

The dining room is decorated 
with ginger jars Dean Burger col- 
lected on trips to Nanjing, China 
after the Director of the Hopkins 
Nanjing Center took her antiquing. 

“I don’t think it matters what 
value something has if you like it,” 
she said. 

For those cold, wintry nights, the 
Burger home has three fireplaces, 
two of which are gas. “They took 
out the popular fire places and put 
in gas logs in [in the dining room] 
and in the bedroom. I’mailittle skit- 
tish about it,” said Burger. “I know 
we have them in the lobby in 
Jazzman’s. But we use the fire in the 
living room which is a working fire- 
place.” 


KITCHEN 

Every morning when the Burgers 
open up their cabinets to get a glass, 
they glance ata photo of their daugh- 
ter wearing a Duke sweatshirt, which 
is displayed on the outside of the 
cabinet. 

The Burgers have similar photos 
of other family members scattered 
throughout the kitchen and the 
breakfast area. 


gay friends who get some don’t con- 
sider themselves virgins. When you 
look at what people actually value 
about virginity versus what people 
are actually doing, things just don’t 
seem to make sense. 

Maybe there’s a better definition 
for virginity that might make peoplea 
littlemore comfortable. Here’s abit of 
ahistory lesson. If you trace the Latin 
roots of the word “virgin,” essentially 
you get back to the concept of “an- 
drogyne” or someone who is com- 
plete by themselves, a “chaste 
maiden.” That idea isn’t exactly the 
same as what it means today. Rather 
it’srelated to the virgin goddess Diana 
who “was not owned by any man” 
and didn’t want to be. It took another 
couplehundred yearsbefore the mor- 
alistic view of the word “virginity” to 
develop into something resembling 
what weknowtoday. Today girlshave 
to deal with pretty broad views of the 
importance of virginity from “essen- 
tially not that important” to “holding 
her family’s honor between her legs.” 

I bored you with this because I 
honestly think those girls are asking 
the wrong question. There’s an idea 
out there that once anyone has sex, 
some weird flood gates open. People 
continue having sex because it can be 
fun, not because they’ve unleashed 
some kind of unstoppable drive. Yes, 
girls having sex for the first time, like 
I’ve said before, should choose some- 
one worth remembering because 
more often than not you will remem- 
ber that person. If sex or virginity is 
something you're stressing over or 
bargaining with, you and the person 
on the other side of the condom are 
doing it wrong, and will have much 
bigger problems than just breaking a 
piece of skin. 

A lot of anxiety and confusion 
would be saved if we all stepped back 
and looked at the ideas behind the 
word. A better question would be 
“Why am I sleeping with him again?” 
Leave virginity questions to olive oil 
and Polish rock bands. 
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The Burger home is only a few blocks north of campus. It won their affection the first time they sawit. 


Burger revealed that she isn’t the 
one who does the cooking — her 
husband takes care of the culinary 
duties. “I don’t want to be caught in 
a lie,” said Burger. “He does the 
cooking.” 

When Peter Burger prepares a 
meal, he has a well-stocked refrig- 
erator full of ingredients, including 
a wide selection of fruits and veg- 
etables. 

The Burgers have plenty of drinks 
to complement the cooking, includ- 
ing white wine, Heineken, Diet Coke 
and orange juice. 


PATIO/GARAGE 

Large trees and bushes in the 
Burgers’ patio area provide the 
family with a great place to relax 
when the weather is nice. “For a 
city neighborhood, this is actually 
a fair amount of privacy, so we eat 
out here a lot,” said Burger. 

Justaround the corner from the 
patio is the garage and driveway 
where the Burgers have two of their 
three cars parked. 

Elizabeth’s Duke-blue BMW 
complete with Duke sticker in the 
rear window sits alongside 
Burger’s Audi station wagon with 
a Hopkins sticker in the rear win- 
dow. 


THE STUDIES 

The Burger home is spacious 
enough to allow for two studies, 
one for Burger and one for her 
husband. Holding up a picture of 
a Boxter in her husband’s study, 
Burger explained, “This was his 
mid-life crisis at age whatever.” 
Peter Burger’s study is filled with 
the usual computer, iPod, and 

















Name: Toby Weatherall 
Year: 2008 

Major: International Studies 
Hometown: Linwood, N.J. 


As president of the Cycling 





Team, Toby Weatherall has the 
stamina to ride all night, ladies, so 
get yourselves ready to take a spin 
with him, Though being a cyclist 
gives Tobyan impressive physique, 
it also means that this guy shaves 
his legs. “I’m a bike racer, it comes 
with the territory,” he said. Maybe 
ifyou’relucky, you'll find outall the 
other things he shaves. 

_ Luckily he hasn’t trimmed his 
lovely blonde locks, which he re- 
fers to as “business in the front, 
he cham And nothing is 


otter than a good ol mullet, 


But there’s more to this stal- 


‘lion than his lovely mane — he’s 


‘also quite the funnyman. “Iwill Year: 


make you laugh,” he said. “You'll 
have a good time with me. Don’t 


U 


books, some of which are text- 
books he co-authored. 

Burger’s own study which 
doubles for a guest bedroom, is 
decorated with a poster of Duke 
University, given to her when she 
left. Along another wall hangs art- 
work Dean Burger received on her 
travels to Nanjing. 

On top of one of the shelves sits 
a small finished wooden music 
box. “This was given to me by the 
President of Duke University. In 
fact it plays the Duke alma mater if 
you can believe it,” Burger ex- 
plained. 


THIRD FLOOR 

The Burger’s third-floor atticisa 
typical in that it houses all of the 
loose ends that don’t really seem to 
fit anywhere else. 

Over in the corner of the attic sits 
a rocking chair with the Duke seal 
painted on it. “This actually has a 
little plaque. It was given to me,” 
Burger said. “What am I supposed 
to do, burn it because it has a Duke 
seal?” 

Although the Burger house may 
have Duke University parapherna- 
lia throughout, Burger has madeher 
real home at Hopkins. 
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Burgerrelies on her Audistation wagon for her errands and commute. 


HOT AT HOPKINS 


believe me? How’s tomorrow for 
you?” Girls, it’s time to check your 
calendars. 

Perhaps he'll show you that prom- 
ised good time when he’s partakingin 
one of his favorite pasttimes — “get- 
ting onto roofs and into buildings late 
at night (unless that’s illegal, in which 
case I never said it).” Who’s ready for 
alittlelate-night exhibitionism on top 
of the Mattin Center with this adven- 
turous boy? 

Ofcourse, Toby won’t rendezvous 
with just anyone — helikes girls who 
“have a good sense of humor and a 
cute laugh; enjoy making a scene in 
public (anything goeshere); beautiful 
long hair; tastes like candy when you 
kiss her,” he said. So if Toby strikes 
your fancy, lethim know that youand 
your Milk Duds are ready. 
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for this gal and you're golden. | 


Have you noticed that line of admirers waiting for a chance to be under the mistletoe 
with you? That’s because you ve gota fine ass. Please share. E-mail: features @jhunewsletter.com 


It’s time for Katie Schmidt to 
melt your hearts. That’s right, this 
gal is from Anchorage, Alaska, 
“where the days are cold but the 
nights are hot,” she said. So this 
cutie knows how to make those 
frigid wintry evenings nice and 
steamy. 

Assuming that the heat is 
turned on, “I like to reenact the 
Tom Cruise underwear scene 
from Risky Business in my apart- 
ment,” she said. Boys, itlooks like 
it’s time to blast “Old Time Rock 
and Roll” whenever Katie is within 
earshot. You might just be lucky 
and get a good show. 

Dancing in undies aside, Katie 
is a girl with a good sense of hu- — 
mor, and “I guess I can be kind of 
freaky too,” she said. How freaky, | 
you ask? Well, among her extra-_| 
curricular activities she lists The 
Larry Flynt Hustler Club down- | 
town and “my vibrating rubber | 
ducky” (though, to be fair, her | 
serious activities include Students | 
for Choice and the Alpha Phi so- 
rority). Looks like all you've got | 
todoisprepareanicebubblebath | 
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y mid-November, the 

campus traditions 

marking the beginning 

of the holiday season be- 

gan: exhausted students 
were looking forward to going home 
for Thanksgiving, but at the same 
time dreading it because of all the 
exams and papers that had to be 
finished first. 

Many professors were stub- 
bornly pretending that the holiday 
didn’t exist and refused to make life 
easier for travelers by canceling class 
on the Wednesday before Thanks- 
giving day. 

Students 
joined in the 
holiday fun by 
studying franti- 
cally until the 
last possible mo- 
ment, rushing 
through exams, 
e-mailing pa- 
pers moments 
before the dead- 
line and then 


Bringing Potter’s lessons to campus 


Some were rereading their books, 
just to “freshen up.” 

When I finally caught the bus 
to Towson that Friday, it was full 
of gold and burgundy-clad 
Hopkins kids who could be de- 
scribed as, believe it or not, down- 
right rowdy. 

And Iwas absolutely one of them 
— at one point during the movie, 
the seven-year-old sitting in the seat 
in front of me had to ask me to be 
quiet. It was humbling and a little 
idiotic. 

It was definitely not a typical 
Hopkins situation 
— hundreds of 
Hopkins students 
wearing gold and 
burgundy onapil- 
grimage to 
Towson, just to 
cheer for hor- 
monal wizards and 
witches. 

But as long as 
Harry Potter won 
the Triwizard 





leaving anyway. 

But thank- 
fully, something 
Vee ener ory 
untraditional 
happened this 
Thanksgiving season. In the middle 
of one of the most unnecessarily 
stressful weeks of the year, the li- 
brary suddenly emptied. Exhaus- 
tion was replaced by excitementand 
caffeine pills and Red Bull were re- 
placed by popcorn and soda. 

I had no idea what was going on 
until I heard one of my roommates 
ordering my other roommate back 
into her room to change into some- 
thing that was more “Harry 
Potterish.” 

Somehow, I managed to tear 


’ myself away from my Middle East 
Politics paper to discover the two of 


them uncontrollably hyper and 
wearing head-to-toe gold and bur- 
gundy. 

The new Harry Potter movie 
was opening at midnight, and they 
had picked up tickets a week in 
advance. 

_ The next day, everyone was still 


uncontrollably hyper about Harry 


Potter. Ifthey hadn’tseen it the night 
before, they were seeing it that night. 



















OUT OF THE BLUE 


Tournament, I 
don’t think any- 
one cared. 

Exams, papers 
and feeling idiotic 
could all go to hell 
for a few hours. 

Cheering and wearing school col- 
ors —itwasalmostlike school spirit. 

Well, maybe it was. Just 
Hogwarts school spirit, not 
Hopkins. 

And why not? Hopkins and 
Hogwarts aren’t so different. 

We all waited for magical let- 
ters to tell us we'd been accepted, 
our professors sometimes seem 
eviland many times I’ve wondered 
if that little shack on the Fresh- 
man Quad was once the home ofa 
giant groundskeeper named 
Hagrid. 

Hogwarts has  quidditch, 
Hopkins has lacrosse — both of 
those involve flying around with 
sticks and beating people while chas- 
ing a tiny ball. 

It seems like we have more 
school spirit for a mythical school 
of witchcraft and wizardry than 
we do for our own surreally nerdy 
school. I asked one of my room- 
mates. 


ave $100 


Enroll in an LSAT, GMAT, GRE, 


MCAT, DAT, OAT, or PCA ** course 
by December 30th and save $100. 
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Happy Holidays 
from Kaplan! 


Register now for spring 
semester classes and save! 
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Junior Preeti Mehta enjoys the spirit of Harry Potter’s magical world. 


“Yeah, that’s probably true,” she 
said. “I mean, I’ve been to maybe 
one Hopkins sporting event ever — 
and Harry Potter was definitely the 
highlight of my week.” 

I can admit that there is a lot of 
Hopkins that is decidedly un- 
Hogwartslike. 

President Brody may be one of 
the most powerful men in the coun- 
try and a national security advisor 
to President Bush, but he’s no Albus 
Dumbledore. 

He never welcomes us back to 
school with a giant feast in the Great 
Hall. 

He could do something to the 
library to make it look less like a 
prison the same way Professor 
Dumbledore bewitched the 
Hogwarts ceiling tolooklikea starry 
night, but he doesn’t. 

And I guess the different houses 
of the AMRs are sort of like the dif- 
ferent houses at Hogwarts. 

Everybody lives together and 
feels a sense of community — but 
after freshman year, we all live on 
different corners of Charles Vil- 
lage and our sense of community 
is based on surviving our classes 


Call or visit us online today to take 
advantage of this limited time offer. 


together. 

Hopkins, I think, could learn a 
lot from Hogwarts. We could have 
something like the House Cup. 
We’re already practically divided 
into houses: Gilman, Bloomberg, 
Hodson and O’Connor — almost 
like huge co-ed fraternities of arts 
and crafts, engineers, pre-meds and 
athletes. 

We could cultivate a sense of 
friendly competition that’s not 
based on a standard deviation or a 
curve — and build something into 
our school’s culture that’s purely 
for fun. 

Maybe I’m being a little harsh. 
We do get a whole day off for fall 
“break;” there’s Intersession, and 
spring fair, and on-line registra- 
tion. 

Even though President Brody 
hasn’t made the ceiling of D-Level 
looklikea starry night, thelightpoles 
in the quads were decorated with 
holiday lights this year — and that’s 
a start. 

Butin the meantime, atleast there 
are still three more Harry Potter 
movies. We can all give thanks for 
that. 
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Eyes in the sky for 
Baltimore police 


ConTINUED FROM Pace B1 
One dramatic yet relatively ob- 
scure success for Foxtrot occurred 
in the fall of 2002. During their 


| three-week killing spree, the D.C. 
snipers, John Allen Muhammad 


and Lee Boyd Malvo, actually came 
to Baltimore. They stopped at a 
gas station on Remington Avenue, 
a few blocks from the Hopkins 
campus. 

According to Malvo’s confes- 
sion, he was preparing to shoot a 
pregnant woman when something 
changed his mind. It was Foxtrot. 
The low-flying helicopter convinced 
the sniper he was under surveillance, 
and he backed off. 

A Baltimore police officer then 
stopped them, and his description 
of the vehicle later led to the snipers 
arrest. 

When Malvo assumed Foxtrot 
was watching, he was probably 
right. The helicopter crews include 
three officers, a pilot and two ob- 
servers. These are experienced 
patrol officers, according to Sgt. 
Tom Poffenbarger, the acting 
commander of the Aviation Unit. 
“They know, looking at a corner, 
if you have drug activity. They 
know the workings of the street. 
They’ re just 500 feet above it,” he 
said. 

Over Charles Village, for ex- 
ample, Foxtrot patrols high-crime 


| areas, such as the park below Art 


Museum Drive. The flight officers 
also work to deter break-ins before 
theyhappen. “Welook for guys with 
shopping carts in alleys,” said 
Poffenbarger. 

Police officers have been flying 
over Baltimore since 1970, but 
Foxtrot’s 35-year history has not 
been perfect. In 1992, a crash caused 
by faulty contractor maintenance 
injured two officers. 

Still, Foxtrot stayed in the air until 
1998, when a second crash killed 
Officer Barry Wood and grounded 
the program. The investigation 
found that the helicopter’s engine 
had been installed by non-union 
eariaioge. | 

Between 1998 and 2001, Foxtrot 
did not operate. 







After that, city officials were able 
to raise $11.2 million to resurrect 
Foxtrot. They bought a hangar at 
Martin Airport, installed a mainte- 
nance facility, and along with $6,3 
million in replacement parts, pur- 
chased four new EC120Bs. The new 
aircraft were bigger, faster and safer. 
And city employees would main- 
tain them, so there were no more 
contractors. 

However, some still question 
whether expensive helicopters are 
necessary in a city where almost 25 
percent of citizens live below the 
poverty line. 

The Airborne Law Enforce- 
ment Association (ALEA), a non- 
profit that promotes police air- 
craft, responds to such concerns 
on its Web site. “One of the first 
questions asked is, ‘Can we afford 
it?? But the question that should 
be asked is, ‘Can we afford not 
to?” 

ALEA points out that lawsuits 
brought after police accidents of- 
ten cost much more than the helj- 
copters which could have pre- 
vented them. 

High-speed police chases fre- 
quently cause serious property 
damage and injury to innocent by- 
standers. 

Cost-effectiveness and safety are 
paramount to Foxtrot. The mainte- 
nance facility has been designated 
as an FAA Repair Center. Accord- 
ing to Avionics Technician August 
Walter, a three-year veteran of the 
Foxtrot team, this “allows us to do 
deeper maintenance instead of 
farming it out.” 

Commercial upgrades to the 
microwave units, for example, 
would have cost the city around 
$80,000 and required the helicop- 
ters be sent as far as Tennessee. 

Foxtrot’s maintenance crew 
was able to do it themselves, at no 
additional cost. As Walter said, 
“Our comfort level saves the city 
money.” 

Why haven’t Foxtrot’s suc- 
cesses, such as the one against the 


“sniper, been better publicized? 


Poffenbarger shrugs. “We don't 
like to toot our own horn.” 
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Amicci’s dishes up Healing America’s favorite pasttime 


lackluster CUISINE — Hand specialist serves patients both on- and off-field 


asual restaurants can 
be terrific. They are 
often a much better 
experience than the 
Overpriced and highly 
awarded restaurants that preten- 
tiously claim an entree of two large 
lettuce leaves garnished with a 
poached egg as a gourmet “meal.” 
The success of these inexpensive 
eateries over their pricey neighbors 
largely lies in the simple fact that 
they focus on the food instead of 
spending valuable resources on an 
upscale decor and a snobbish wait 
staff. 
Unfortunately, Amicci’s doesnot 
fully understand this formula. 
They’ve perfected the modest at- 
mosphere and the laidback attitude 
ofthe servers, 
but they are 
missing the 
key ingredi- 
ent: appetiz- 
ing, irresist- 


ible food. 
With a 
Saturday reservation, I was 


promptly seated by an enthusiastic 
hostess at a faux-wood table in one 
of Amicci’s several small dining 
rooms. 

No tablecloths or ambiance 
lighting here, just a few too many 
banquet-sized tables filled with 
large family parties with children 
of all ages. 

The room was loud with family 
clatter, making dinner conversa- 
tion relatively difficult. 

The noisy setting was enhanced 
by the raucous, but very friendly, 
waitresses. 

Amicci’s unoriginal and homog- 
enous menu was the largest disap- 
pointment of my dining experience. 
Dishes are covered in either a white 
wine-marinara, regular marinara or 
alfredo sauce. Where are the wider 
choices of pesto, gorgonzola and 
vodka cream sauces that many other 
Italian restaurants offer? 

Beyond the few standard Italian 
dishes on the menu, suchas chicken 
parmigiana and lasagna, the range 


) of the other pastas ottered is so.lim- 
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ited that it becomes pointless to read 
through the entire menu because so 


many of the dishes only differ by | 


one ingredient. If you area huge fan 


of shrimp, the menu may have | 
greater appeal to you — half of | 


Amicci’s pasta dishes contain shell- 
fish. And the generous portions of 


the penne primavera Was a nice | 


touch. 

But in the end, the most impor- 
tant aspect of a dining experience 
— the gratification of the meal — 
requires a low rating for this eat- 
ery. 

The entree contained half- 
cooked vegetables, with a runny 
white wine-marinara sauce. The 
meal would have been more accu- 
rately called a vegetable stew than a 
healthy 
Pe Pye penne dish. 

Bai Other 
diners had 
the same 
runny” 

sauce com- 

plaint with 
their pasta dinners. If you’re mak- 
ing the effort to leave campus and 
go downtown for a good Italian 
meal, you’re not spending wisely at 
Amicci’s. 

It might be the “bargain” res- 
taurant in Little Italy, but for the 
effort and cost it takes to get off 
campus, I’d rather spend the extra 
$5 for a higher-quality meal anda 
more enjoyable experience at one 
of the many Little Italy gems that 
surround this less expensive dud. 


RESTAURANT INFO 


Amicci’s Restaurant 

Little Italy, 231 S. High St., 
(410) 528-1096 
http://www.amiccis.com 





Open: 
Sunday - Thursday 11:30a.m.-10p.m., | 
Friday-Saturday 11:30 a.m. - 11 p.m. 
Food: Traditional Italian 





| Specialties: House Salad, Calamari 
teas Che Psat ts x 
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By day, Hopkins alumnus Melvin 
| Rosenwasser is professor of hand 
surgery at Columbia University and 
chief ofthe Orthopaedic Handandd 
Trauma service at New York Pres- 
byterian Hospital. But any time of 
| the night he can be called upon to 

fulfill his role as hand consultant to 
the New York Yankees. 

And last weekend, Rosenwasser 
hung up the Christmas lights out- 
side his Palisades, N.Y. home. “He 
even takes the trash out,” gushed 
| Rosenwasser’s wife, who has 
known him since 11th grade and 
| during his years at Hopkins, which 
he graduated from in 1972 witha 
B.A. in Natural Science. 

“He is the smartest man I have 
ever known,” she praised, explaining 
that “he reads voraciously: newspa- 
pers, magazines, everything he can 
get his hands on. He especially likes 
civil war history books.” 





When asked how often she re- 
ally spends time with her ambi- 
tious husband, Mrs. Rosenwasser 
shrugged, “He loves his family and 
he loves his home. And he is so 
giving of himself and his time.” In 
addition to being a father of four 
and a proud owner ofa west high- 
land terrier, Rosenwasser serves 
as a hand consultant to the New 
York Yankees. 

Rosenwasser, along-time baseball 


fan, now holds the hands of some of 


the best baseball players in the world, 
on one of the most beloved teams in 
the world. His purview — from the 
elbow to the fingertips — makes him 
particularly essential to the Yankees’ 
pitching staff. 

Under the leadership of team phy- 
sician Stuart Hershon, Rosenwasser 
and his colleagues are charged with 
evaluating all Yankees players and 
potential players, even those in the 
franchise’s minor leagues. 

Locally, Rosenwasser is cur- 
rently serving as president-elect 


PUTTING PLAYERS BACK TOGETHER 





thumb sliding into second 
base in March 2004. Dr 
Rosenwasser led the 
rehabilitation process. 
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Pitcher Kevin Brownbroke | 
his left hand upon punch- | 
inga wallin the dugout after 
a difficult start. He was | 
treated by Dr. Rosenwasser 

in September 2004. 


Shortstop Derek Jeter torea | 


i f @ ligamentin his left thumbin 
\ October 2003, and broke his 

@ » right hand in July 2004. Dr. 
1 '/ Rosenwasser treated both of 


Jeter’s injuries succesfully. 
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2722 Remington Avenue 


LATE NIGHT SPECIAL 











of the New York 
Society for Sur- 
gery of the Hand. 
He has also been 
co-principal in- 
vestigator on nu- 
merous NIH 
grants and awards. 
Dr. Rosenwasser 
has had numerous 
publications on 
surgery of the up- 
per extremity as 
well as trauma-re- 
lated surgery for 
both upper and 
lower extremities. 

His specialties 
of orthopaedic hand and trauma 
surgery combine to make him a 
unique specialist in that he can 
accommodate any traumatic or- 
thopaedic extremity problem (i.e. 
trauma to the hands and arms) as 
wellas arthritis and other congeni- 
tal issues. 

Graduating in 1968 as the Salu- 
tatorian of his Montgomery, N.Y. 
High School, Rosenwasser was 
placed on New York Magazine’s 
“The Best Doctors In New York” 
Hall of Fame 20 years later. 

He holds the academic title of 
Robert E. Carroll Professor of Or- 
thopaedic Surgery, Columbia Uni- 
versity College of Physicians and 
Surgeons. He has also been fea- 
tured in the compilation 
“America’s Top Doctors.” 

Rosenwasser’s office coordina- 
tor, Annette, had nothing but praises 
to offer: “He’s straightforward, hon- 
est and friendly. He’s a great guy, 
all-around.” 

Apparently the academic com- 
munity feels similarly, as 
Rosenwasser has lectured nation- 
ally and internationally and has 
acted as chairman of many national 
and local hand trauma meetings. 

He has also been involved 
closely with clinical trials of some 
of the most cutting-edge surgical 
products in the orthopaedic arena. 
Most recently, he consulted for a 
device specialized for the repair of 
multiple bone fractures. 

Another hand trauma device he 
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Dr. Rosenwassernext to Yankee Reggie Jackson. 
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consulted on was cleared for pro- 
duction by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration in 2003. 

Equally rewarding is his work as 
the hand specialist for the Yankees. 
Among the players Rosenwasser has 
examined and advised is pitcher 
Kevin Brown, who turned to the 
doctor to help with a broken left 
hand which he had sustained after 
punching a dugout wall in frustra- 
tion. 

Though hailed by sportswriters 
and critics as temperamental and 
egotistical, he was duly treated by 
Rosenwasser, who used pins to re- 
pair the damage to the bones. 
Rosenwasser’s FDA approved de- 
vice is specialized to streamline this 
process and make it minimally in- 
vasive. 

Later in 2004 he treated star hit- 
ter Gary Sheffield, who tore a liga- 
ment in his right thumb while slid- 
ing into second base. Thanks to 
Rosenwasser’s intervention, 
Sheffield was able to recuperate 
without surgery. 

In 2003, Rosenwasser treated 
Derek Jeter for a torn ligament in 
his left thumb. Earlier in his career, 
he also assisted star Don Mattingly, 
who would go on to become the 
Yankee’s hitting coach. | 

Rosenwasser has been lauded 
by sportswriters and fans alike, 
both of whom are gratified that he 
gets their favorite players rehabili- 
tated and back on their feetin ser- 
vice of the Yankee Nation. 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


Marcel’s Lantern has subtle elegance 


John Astin leads a new drama that addresses existential issues with sophistication 


BY ALEXANDER TRAUM 


[HE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTer 


This past weekend, the Johns 
Hopkins University Theater staged 
Gabriel Marcel’s The Lantern, a one- 
act play about existence, remem- 
brance, and kinship. Featuring ac- 
claimed actor John Astin, sophomore 
Elizabeth Eldridge, junior Anthony 
Blaha, senior Tania Hamod and jun- 
ior Elizabeth Gilbert, The Lanternwas 
not intended to bea full-fledged pro- 
duction, but rather a dramatic read- 
ing in order to introduce Marcel’s 
work tothe Hopkins’ community and 
to facilitate a discussion afterwards 
ibout Marcel’s ideas of presence and 
creative fidelity that form the core of 
play. 

The Lantern takes place in the 
Paris apartment of Raymond 
Chaviere (played by Blaha). 
Raymond is faced with the dilemma 
of where and howhe should lead his 
life now that his mother, Madame 
-armentier, has died. The play 
opens with Madame Andrezy 
(Eldridge), the housekeeper, letting 
Raymond’s father Mr. Anton 
Chaviere (Astin) into the apartment, 
who apparently has not been back 
to the apartment since he divorced 
Madame Parmentier. 

The relationship between 
Raymondandhis fatheris obviously 
strained by the uncommunicative- 
ness of the characters. Mr. Chaviere 
invites Raymond to live with him 
and his wife, Isabelle. Raymond re- 
fuses his offer by telling his father 
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The cast of The Lantern, JHU Theater’s most recent dramatic production, probes issues of household loss. 


that he is currently engaged to 
Sabine Verdun. Raymond and his 
father then proceed into an argu- 
ment concerning whether his dead 
mother would approve of such an 
engagement. 

As Mr. Chaviere leaves, 
Raymond’s fiancé, Sabine Verdun 
(Hamod), enters. Sabine rather force- 
fully encourages Raymond to go ona 
holiday with her, suggesting that it 
would behis mother’s wish ifshe were 
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Junior Anthony Blaha plays Raymond, a world-weary Parisian. 


~ known to him, 


alive. As Sabineleaves, Mr. Chaviere’s 
wife, Isabelle (Gilbert), enters. She be- 
gins to tell Raymond ofhow unhappy 
she is being married to his father. She 
encourages Raymond to live with 
them as she would able to add some 
“tenderness” to Raymond’s life. 
Raymond dismisses her offer, 
commentating that if such were to 
happen they would not be able to 
prevent having an affair. Isabelle 
leaves and Mr. Chaviere once again 
returns in order 
to see if Ray- 
mond has de- 
cided to take 
him up on his 
invitation to 
move in with 
him and 
Tisrasbies isles: 
Raymond tells 
his father, un- 


that Isabelle will 
be out of town 
visiting friends 
for a while. 
Raymond then 
proposes to his 


The role of presence 
in the play centered 
on the absence of 
Raymond's mother 
“and the effect that 
she had in all the 
character's lives. 


world-weary and naive. 

The other actors, too, captured 
their characters personalities and 
their dialogue seemed authenticand 
internally motivated. The well-fur- 
nished set was a nice addition, al- 
though it felt a bit unnecessary con- 
sidering that the actors had their 
scripts onstage. 

The most enjoyable part of the ex- 
perience was the discussion that fol- 
lowed. Led by James Harris, M.D. 
and John Astin, a 
professor of the- 


theaudiencepar- 
ticipatory discus- 
sion focused on 
Marcel’s notion 
of presence and 
creative fidelity. 
The role of pres- 

_ ence in the play 
centered on the 
absence of 
Raymond’s | 
mother and the 
effect that she 
had in all the 
character’s lives. 





father that while 
she is away, that 
he should move in with him. Mr. 
Chaviere comments, “Itwouldbejust 
the two of us.” Raymond counters, 
“No father, the three of us, as before 
... as always.” At that, the play ends. 

The acting had quality, through 
it felt more like a dramatic reading 
as than a full-fledged production. 
Blaha successfully served as the 
play’s vehicle, portraying Raymond 
as conflicted and as simultaneously 


Fidelity is de- 
scribed in the 
playbill as “a promise based on an 
inner disposition and requires that 
we relate to others as distinctively 
and fully present and not as ob- 
jects.” This notion of fidelity is char- 
acterized by Astin as “having a little 
more concern for one’s neighbor,” 
a message, Astin goes on to say, can 
be “beneficial for the campus.” Per- 
haps Gabriel Marcel is onto some- 


ater at Hopkins, | 





thing. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B1 
The commissioned murals also 
exemplify dedication to the concept 
ofneighborhood beautification. The 
“Wall of Pride,” located at Carey 


and Cumberland Streets, is such an 


example. Its artist, Pontella Mason, 
alongtime contributor to the mural 
program, took a year to complete 


| the work and had to continuously 


warm his paint on butane burners 
to keep it from freezing. The mural 
memorializes such African Ameri- 
can heroes as Sojourner Truth, 
Malcolm X and Langston Hughes. 

Mural site maintenance is an- 
otherimportanteffect of mural pres- 
ence. “Greetings from SoWeBo” on 


| 1317 W. Baltimore St., completed 


this past summer, celebrates the 
culture of southwest Baltimore. 
What was oncean empty, barren lot 
is a veritable garden of trees, grass 
and bushes, complimenting the col- 
orful mural. Resources for organic 
beautification are provided by such 
organizations as the Bon Secours of 
Maryland Foundation, a nonprofit 
organization which compliments 
community-driven revitalization 
efforts. Even decades after comple- 
tion, mural sites remain clean and 
well kept by members of surround- 
ing neighborhoods. The sacred 
spots command respect, and some- 
times result in lush gardens, foster- 
ing communal pride. 

The resounding social effects of 
public art extend past beautifica- 
tion, for the process of creating a 


| mural unites community members 


and forces communication between 
local and city groups. Usually, a 
community approaches the pro- 
gram, which in turn provides local 
muralists’ portfolios for the com- 
munity to choose. Through a pro- 
cess that can entail enflamed delib- 
eration and many meetings, 
community members collaborate 
with the artist to help shape and 
agree on the resulting murals’ style 
and subject. “Greetings from 
SoWeBo” was designed by MICA 
student Erin Ellis and was created 
by MICA’s Community Arts Part- 
nerships Program. 

Sometimes the dialogue fostered 
by the mural creation process can 
be the most therapeutic. Archie 
Veale’s mural of a boy planting a 
tree (400 N. Pulaski St.) was created 
amidst a tense situation involving 
city planning officials. The work is 
painted on the cross-section of a 
discontinued section of overpass 
that threatened to demolish and 
build a freeway over almost an en- 
tire neighborhood. 

In 1994, many homes hadalready 
been destroyed by the project; when 
the demolition halted temporarily, 
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Murals enhance 
urban landscape 


the builders gave permission for a 
mural to be built on the front of the 
partially built overpass, though 
warned that it would be buried in 
concrete in a few years. The over- 
pass was never built and the freeway 
plans were scrapped. One can still 
see the metal rods jutting from the 
bit of overpass, now overgrown with 
vegetation. 

Mural unveiling ceremonies also 
serve to unite Baltimoreans, and 
mostly occur in the summer, when 
the weather allows for mural 
completion. All parties involved 
congregate to celebrate the murals, 
share stories of the process, and give 
thanks to the organizations who 
helped. One such event celebrating 
the completion of the “Greektown 
Mural” amassed and united (and 
reunited) several dozen 
Baltimoreans at an authentic Greek 
lunch hosted by one of the mural- 
ists, also the restaurant’s co-owner. 
The warmest of moods filled the air 
as members of different racial, or- 
ganizational and neighborhood 
groups, who normally would never 
have reason to come in contact with 
each other, bonded over the occa- 
sion. 

Longtime Greektown resident 
Xenefon Kohilas explained that mu- 
rals are so large and wide that they 
take up one’s periphery and makes 
you focus on a picture, even if for a 
moment — thus having a calming 
effect. He hoped the Greektown mu- 
ral will bring peace to his community. 

As Dr. Matthew Crenson of the 
Hopkins political science depart- 
ment noted: “People connect witha 
mural because it represents some- 
thing the community members as- 
pire to. It’s both a reflection and a 
mechanism.” I have discovered the 
plethora of endeavoring 
Baltimoreans who daily fight for the 
beautification and betterment of 
their communities, heading such 
seemingly small, but very impor- 


tant, causes such as neighborhood © 


recycling systems and farmer’s mar- 
kets. Such efforts are both motivated 
and represented by the murals. 

The main question is whether 
urban murals truly nudge neighbor- 
hoods towards community im- 
provement or act to affirm that that 
a community is on its way up — or 
similarly, if they are merely indica- 
tors that neighborhoods have 
reached comfortably elevated eco- 
nomic levels, as other mural re- 
search, such as the University of 
Pennsylvania’s Social Impact of the 
Arts report, suggests. 

The program’s website can be 
found at: http://207.114.6.204/arts/ 
muralprogram.aspx, along witha list 
of murals and their addresses. 





A cappella scene boasts variety 


BY LISA CAREY 
THe JoHns Hopkins News-Letter 


December is the season of a 
cappella concerts. This past week- 
end Vocal Chords and Octopodes 
preformed to packed houses in 
Bloomberg, and the Mental Notes 
and Allnighters are performing 
Dec. 9 and 10. For a school with 
little support of the arts the huge 
participation and audience turn- 
out was impressive. But given the 
talent of the many a cappella 
groups on campus, it is no great 
mystery that Hopkins a cappella 
has so many avid fans. 

Friday night the Vocal Chords 
entertained the audience with their 
wide variety of music, ranging 
from pop to rock to classics. The 
group conists of fifteen members 
from all different grades. The 
group was formed in 1995 and 
since their inception has released 
four a cappella albums. Their final 
performance of the year will be at 
the Harmony Music Therapy Club 
on December 10th. 

Opening with the powerful 
Bonnie Raitt classic “Let’s Give 
‘Em Something to Talk About,” 
sung by senior Jess Brandt, the Vo- 
cal Chords kicked off the show in 
good form. The catchy oldies song 
was a refreshing break from all the 
pop and rock that a cappella 
groups usually perform. 

A tribute to the talent of the Vo- 
cal Chords was the guest group, the 
Captial Greens from all the way out 
at Michigan State. Groupsjust don’t 
make 12-hour drives for nothing. 

The Caps, as they call themselves, 
sang a few pop songs. Their high- 


light was Michelle Branch’s “Are 
You Happy Now,” sung by a dark- 
voiced female soloist. Though they 
came from afar, the group did not 
measure up to the energy and talnt 
of the hometown Vocal Chords. 
Perhaps what makes the Vocal 
Chords such a great crowd pleaser 
is their chemistry on stage. As de- 
scribed by sophomore member 
Lauren Links, “I think it is our love 
and enjoyment of each other that 
makes us so successful. We’re really 
growing musi- 
cally, but our 
chemistry is ex- 
ploding _ this 
year, especially 
with the addi- 
tion of three 


n> ee ee 
We're really growing 


musically, but our 





The concert was broken up by 
the comedic relief of senior Roy 
Blumenfeld pantomiming and do- 
ing sound effects such as, “a goat at 
the dentist” and “a chicken at the 
gynecologist.” 

Group members also read e- 
mails they received from their Web 
site’s contact link. DeVre Online 
University asked all the Vocal 
Chords to transfer. And in keep- 
ing with the friendly competition 
between a capella groups, the 

Mental Notes 


sent a brief 
note: “Your 
mom.” To 


which the Vo- 
cal Chords re- 
plied: “Who’s 


- ; ; daddy?” 
aki chemistry IS a Oekan hans 
men had solos, : ; sang on Satur- 
so the strength exploding this year... — daynighttoan- 
see TAUREN, 

oup is ye 
aes i SOPHOMORE | fans. The 
The rest of the Octopodes are 
Vocal Chords set a relatively 


was characterized by a variety of mu- 
sic, notalways perfectly executed, but 
obviously difficult, with complex ar- 
rangements and wide vocal ranges. 
An excellent example of this was the 
group’sclosingsong, Queen’s “Some- 
body to Love.” Sophomore Laura 
Peralta’s stunning solo voice was of- 
ten overshadowed by the intricate ar- 
rangement. 

But the risks the group took to 
perform differentand sophisticated 
music are worth all the effort when 
they nail it, as they did with U2’s 
“Beautiful Day,” sung by Kris 
Kortez. 


young group of fourteen singers, 
mostly freshmen and sophomores 
who are just as enthusiastic about 
a cappella as ever. The group has 
released two albums and has a 
repertoirethat consists of mainly 
top-40 pop hits. 

They opened with three songs, 
the best of which was Michelle 
Branch’s a cappella staple “Are 
You Happy Now,” sung by fresh- 
man Sarah Feinmark. With six new 
Octopodes, the ensemble relied 
heavily on the recent members to 
energize the group, and Sarah did 
not disappoint. The Cornell 
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Atlast Saturday’s Bloomberg Hall concert, the Octopodes indulgedin their signature selection of pop hits. 


Chordials then took the stage. 
Dressed almost exactly like the 
Octopodes, exceptin red and black 
instead of the Octopodes’ sginiture 
blue ensambles, it seemed like a 
scene from a parallel universe. 

However, the Chordials 
showed that the resemblance 
stopped there with a set of blues, 
gospel and rock songs. They stole 
the audience’s attention with 
strong, bold soloist and less com- 
plicated but well blended back- 
ups. 

Despite occasional intonation 
problems, the Chordials were ex- 
cellent crowd pleasers and re- 
ceived a standing ovation. Some- 
one yelled, “Top that, Octopodes!” 

The Octopodes returned to a 


revved up audience and didn’t dis- 
appoint on Rachel Burkey’s “My 
Last Breath,” by Evanescence. 
However, the subsequent songs 
dwindled in energy, with the solo- 
ists too quiet and the arrangements 
too complicated to figure out what 
was going on. That is, until the 
boys kicked the girls out for an 
Octopodes original, “The Hol- 
lander Song.” Seems the group dis- 
covered something the Allnighters 
already knew — no one can resist 
a bunch of guys singing. 

The concert ended on a strong 
note with its last few songs. Junior 
Kyle Menze’s beautiful and cut- 
ting soprano drew the most ap- 
plause on “Black Roses Red” by 
Alana Grace, and junior Shivank 


Gupta brought much needed en- 
ergy to the set with Maroon 5’s 
“Through With You.” Driven by 
the high-powered soloists the 
Octopodes came together and 
blended to create that intense and 
professional sound that the group 
is known for so well. 

The effort that went into both 
the Vocal Chords’ and Octopodes’ 
concerts was extremely evident in 
both performances. Groups suf- 
fered “hell weeks” of daily multiple 
hourrehearsals, but it was definitely 
worth the effort. 

Hopkin’s all-male group,The 
Allnigthters, and the Mental Notes 
perform in Bloomberg on Friday, 
Dec. 6 and Saturday, Dec. 10, re- 
spectively. Admission is free. 
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Cash com 


BY PATRICK KENNEDY 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


The lives of the rich and famous 
are not always screen-story gold, 
but the biography of Johnny Cash, 
with its bouts of rebellious fame, 
personal upheaval and frustrated 
love, can’thelp being entertainment 
of the finest carat. Sooner or later, 
someone was bound to translate the 
saga of the Man in Black into a 
movie. Still, when it comes to tim- 
ing, promotion and the overall fee]- 
good nostalgia that Cash die-hards 
and neophytes alike would hope to 
glean from the deceased legend’s 
biography, director James 
Mangold’s Walk the Line is more or 
less flawless. 

Yet there is a difference between 
stylistic suavity and real cinematic 
depth. Walk the Line is not a chal- 
lenging film, despite a few jarring 
visuals. Instead of trying to reinvent 
the biopic genre that has sprouted 
over the past few years, Mangold, 
whoalso wrote the script, has seized 
upon its foremost conventions and 
a fair number of clichés, driving 
them to their logical extremes — 
you might even say their perfection. 
Sticking to a staple, “man behind 
the music” formula, Mangold and 
his excellent cast have delivered an 
exuberantand highly likable throw- 

back to probably the most engaging 
badass ever to hit country music. 

Though before we can get to the 
Johnny Cash most viewers recog- 
nize — glimpsed in a meandering 
opening shot, ruminating backstage 
just before the recorded jailhouse 
show that would become 1968’s At 
Folsom Prison album — Mangold 
and company have a lot of back- 
ground to navigate through. After 
veering into the musician’s Arkan- 

sas childhood, a farm idyll punc- 
tured by the death of his older 
brother (Lucas Till) and the con- 
stant disapproval ofhis father (Rob- 
ert Patrick), we meet the mature 
Cash (a finejob from Joaquin Phoe- 
nix), planted in Babbit suburbia af- 
ter a stint in the Navy. None of the 
signs of musical greatness seem to 
be in place — that is, until Cash 
spontaneously belts out “Folsom 
Prison Blues” at a local recording 
studio. From there, well, you don’t 
even have to guess what happens. 
Between juicing up the country- 
rock scene and touring with the likes 
of Jerry Lee Lewis (Waylon Malloy 
Payne) and Elvis Presley (Tyler 
Hilton), Phoenix’s Cash goes 
through a cycle of painkiller addic- 
tions, Oedipal irritations and other 
mildly voyeuristic problem scenes, 
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including an ugly argument or two 
with his first wife, Vivian (Ginnifer 
Goodwin). What makes it interest- 
ing is his long, terminally hazy love 
relationship with fellow performer 
June Carter (Reese Witherspoon). 
Both have their demons — June, 
among other things, has been worn 
out from a series of divorces — but 
Phoenixand Witherspoon give their 
characters’ interactions dueling per- 
sonalities and a Much Ado About 
Nothing aura. 

Everybody knows how the story 
ends, with duet artists June and 
Johnny together from the moment of 
Cash’s famous onstage marriage pro- 
posal until their deaths, within a few 
months of one another, in 2003. But 
getting to it, as far as Walk the Line is 
concerned, is the real fun. Really the 
only thing that threatened Mangold’s 
stroll throughjukeboxrock’n’roll was 
thefilm’sinsistence on havingitsleads 
sing their own songs, as opposed to 
lip-synching actual Cash music. The 
results, somewhat ameliorated by the 
vintage 1950s atmosphere, are effec- 
tive while not incredible. At least you 
won tfind yourselfcovering your ears 
and praying for the last note. 

Otherwise, it’s pretty hard to find 
fault with the performances at the 
top of the bill. Witherspoon’s pre- 
dictably perky June isn’t much of a 
stretch for the predictably perky 
starlet, though her persona shines 


es alive in Walk the Line 


= ‘ COURTESY OF TWENTIETH CENTURY FOX FILM CORPORATION 
eese Witherspoon as June Carter and Joaquin Pheonix as Johnny Cash star in Mangold’s vintage romance. 


with a smart insistence and unex- 
pected sensitivity that have been fre- 
quently absent from the actress’s 
post-Election repertoire. While 
Witherspoon delivers several 
knockout dramatic moments, the 
rest of the cast, aside from 
Goodwin’s beleaguered Vivian, 
pretty much exists for historical ef- 
fect. Here, all eyes are supposed to 
be on Phoenix. 

What is most intriguing about 
this Cash is the quiet charisma and 
nervous precision Phoenix brings 
to his role. Instead of establishing a 
comfort with his character, you can 
see him struggling, even as the movie 
progresses, to wring out and drink 
up every drop of the late singer/ 
songwriter’s essence. Strangely 
enough, the actor is at his best on 
stage: when Phoenix fires down-on- 
my-luck lyrics and speeds strum- 
ming into crowds of prisoners or 
high school girls, or drunkenly kicks 
and scowls his way across a Las Ve- 
gas club before collapsing in the 
spotlights — it almost feels like 
watching the Man reincarnated. 

Walk the Line, despite some of 
its talking points, never shapes into 
the Christian redemption epicsome 
have touted it as. No, the demo- 
graphic to play to here is not Pas- 
sion-happy evangelicals, nor even 
the Academy voters who were 
bowled overby the silver screen toils 


ofa certain other recently-deceased, 
genre-bending musical superman 
last year. 

Hysterics and family conflict 
aside, Mangold’s comprehensive 
portrait of Cash does not hit the 
universal chords it should — the 
obsessions of genius and perspec- 
tive on society that separate a good 
biopic from a great biopic. Instead, 
the pulling power of a reverent, 
crowd-pleasing memorial such as 
Walk the Line lies in its recreation 
of a musical age that was much 
bolderand simply much better than 
a lot of what has come since. And, 
frankly, what would anyone like 
more than to see that era through 
the songs and strivings of one of the 
most magnetic talents to play on 
anyone’s radio? 


WALK THE LINE § 


Director: James Mangold 
Starring: Joaquin Phoenix, 
Reese Witherspoon, Ginnifer 
Goodwin, Robert Patrick 
Run Time: 2 hours, 15 minutes 
Rating: PG-13 
Showing at: The Rotunda, AWC 
Towson Commons 8, Regal East 
Point Movies 10, R/C Hollywood 
Cinema 4 











Screen-fitted Rent 
falls behind original 


BY ASHLEY WIETSMA 
Tue Jonns Hopkins News-LeTTER 


“There’s only us. There’s only 
this ... No day but today.” One can’t 
help but leave the movie theater 
humming these words. It’s not of- 
ten that a movie will leave such an 
impression on you. The passion and 
energy in Rent are infectious. 

In the past many Broadway mu- 
sicals have been made into success- 
ful films, including West Side Story, 
A Chorus Line and Chicago. It has 
become an easy, uncreative way to 
producea guaranteed moneymaker. 
Continuing this tradition, Sony pic- 
tures released a film version of Rent 
Thanksgiving weekend. Unlike 
other movie remakes of musicals, 
Rent includes five actors from the 
play’s original cast. 

In April of 1996, Rent opened on 
in the Nederlander Theatre on 
Broadway. A modern adaptation of 
the classic opera, La Bohéme, it be- 
came an instant success. The musi- 
cal is the brainchild of Jonathan 
Larson, thenayoung, han aes 

laywright. In 1989, Billy Aroson, a 
i thestar graduate with the idea 
of recreating the Italian opera, con- 
fronted Larson. After exchanging 
ideas, they came up with the simple 
but catchy title Rent and a rough 
plot. Larson wanted to write about 
his Bohemian lifestyleand his cheat- 





ing girlfriend, who eventually 
turned lesbian. So in 1991, Larson 
got permission to take control over 
the production. 

After seven long years of writing, 
rewriting, cutting and adding, it was 
in its final stages of production in 
the New York Theatre Workshop. 
With one week of rehearsal left, 
Larson suddenly collapsed in the 
middle of “What You Own,” a song 
about dying at the end of the millen- 
nium. Hewas rushed to the hospital 
and diagnosed with a simple case of 
food poisoning; later, he remarked 
that the found it shocking that the 
last song he could have heard was 
his own about dying. Two dayslater, 
with opening night quickly ap- 
proaching, Larson was sent toa sec- 
ond hospital with the flu. Finally, on 
Jan. 25, 1996, after final dress re- 
hearsal, his friends and colleagues 
congratulated him for his master- 
piece. Thenext morning Larson was 
found on his kitchen floor. The flu 
turned out to be an aortic aneu- 
rysm. 

Though he never was there to 
receive his Tony award, Pulitzer 
Prize, New York Drama Critic Circle 
award or Drama Desk award, Larson 
was lucky enough to see his dream 
materialize on stage. The musical 
was an immediate success, taking 
the theatre community by storm. 
“Rent” will soon be celebrating its 
tenth year on stage. 

Setin New Yorkin the early 1990's, 
Rent tells the story of eight friends 
surviving in the slums. Living a care- 
less liberal lifestyle, they include a 
struggling filmmaker (Anthony 
Rapp), a depressed punk musician 
(Adam Pascal), a new age philoso- 
pher (Jesse L, Martin) and a heroin- 
addicted stripper (Rosario Dawson). 
It shows the human struggle against 
our modern plague, AIDS. 

As the disease consumes their 
bodies, they sing, “There is no fu- 








COUTESY OF COLUMBIA PICTURES 


Adam Pascal and Rosario Dawson translate Rent to the big screen. 


ture. There is not past. I live this 
moment as my last.” Fighting 
against the uncharitable capitalist 
and conservatives, they stand for 
freedom, creativity and immoral- 
ity. They live passionately, intensely 


and wildly even when the reality of . 


death crashes their never-ending 
parties. 

Most Rent fans are hesitant to 
see the movie. When one memo- 
rizes every lyric, inflection in the 
actors’ voices and move of choreog- 
raphy, he will notice every missing 
detail. The only way that a true Rent 
fan can enjoy the movie is by simply 
accepting that it will never be able to 
touch the magic and passion of the 
play. The live music, elaborate light- 
ing and detailed sets can never be 
reproduced on screen. Further- 


more, Rentisan opera, which would © 


beimpossible to market in our mod- 
ern society. Though 80 percent of 
the movie is sung, it is still shocking 
to hear some of the lyrics spoken. If 
one listens hard enough, he could 
hear the actors add specific inflec- 
tions to their spoken words hinting 
at the melody, 

Rent the musical does not have 
elaborate sets. It is a permanent set 


of scaffolding with limited props. 
Switching from this bare minimum 
to the movie version that is filmed 
in furnished apartment buildings, 
electrified clubs, bustling subways 
and dirty New Yorkalleys, is alarm- 
ing. The realistic settings seem to 
take the focus away from the music 
detracting from the air of fantasy. 
It is easy to say that the music is 
the highlight of the movie. Thank- 
fully, it includes all the major songs, 
such as “La Vie Boheme,” “Cover 
Me” and “Light My Candle.” The 
directing and filming are not par- 
ticularly impressive. Surprisingly, 
the acting is not award-winning ei- 
ther. This may be attributed to the 
fact that many of these actors are 
accustomed to acting through song 
in frontofaliveaudience. Theswitch 
between theater and film is not as 
fluid as one might believe. Itis accu- 
rate to assume that those who have 
no previous knowledge of the play 
will enjoy it more than the die-hard 
fans. Take this suggestion into con- 
sideration: Put your movie ticket 
money towards a train ride to New 
York to see the real thing is person. 
You will not be disappointed by the 
musical. 
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New Vibrations 


| Jenny Lewis and the 


Watson Twins 
Rabbit Fur Coat 
Team Love 


_Jan.24, 2006 


Recently, I’ve come to the conclu- 
sion that Rilo Kiley, while being a 
great band, is not an original band. 
Indie blasphemy, I know. They cer- 
tainly have abundant charisma and 
enough experience with the twistsand 
turns of love to write an infinite num- 
ber of the bitter break-up songs they 
sing so well, but I couldn’thelp but get 
the feeling that the band — and spe- 
cifically Lewis — could handle more 
weighty subjects than fated-to-end- 
quickly Hollywood relationships. In- 
deed, Lewis finally seems to have ven- 
tured into that kind of territory with 
her solo debut, Rabbit Fur Coat, on 
which she and two Tennessee-born 
back-up singers, twin sisters Chandra 
and Leigh Watson, tackle ideas of re- 
ligion, secularity and God. 

The album is essentially a delinea- 
tion of Lewis’ worldview rather than 
an explanation thereof. She doesn’t 
seek to sway the’ listener in any par- 
ticular direction, but sings what she 
believesandleavesit up toyouwhether 
to agree. On the second track, “Big 
Guns,” she says flat out: “’m not bet- 
ting on theafterlife.” Andon “Rise Up 
With Fists!” — the album’s most 
beautifully sung track — she comes 
out in defense of that same kind of 
individualism. “Iwill rise up with fists, 
and I will take what’s mine,” she sings 
in a silky voice that at first sounds 
incompatible with the rather brash 


Wilco 

Kicking Television: 
Live in Chicago 
Nonesuch 
Nov.15, 2005 


It seems mundane that studio 
wizards such as Wilco would even 
bother releasing a live album, a ges- 
ture that with too many bands seems 
to be a cheap ploy for new sales 
revenues. Usuallylive recordings fail 
to capture the coherence and deli- 
cacy of a studio album and appeal 
only to dedicated fans, archivists 
desperate to hear a new version of 
their favorite song. In the best case, 
a live album comes out that com- 
pletely redefines a band’s effect, pro- 
viding fresh artistic energy within 
the context of already recorded 
music. This is Wilco’s Kicking Tele- 
vision: Live in Chicago. 

Over the last 11 years, the Chi- 
cago band has followed a long road 
of stylistic permutations to main- 
stream success and virtually unani- 
mous critical acclaim. Asalmostliv- 
ing legends in the experimental pop 
realm, the release of a live album is 
fitting for the the genre- and de- 
cade-hopping band. 

Wilco is well acquainted with 
classic rock theatricality. Though 
notable on the studio releases, this 
dramatic use of dynamics becomes 
especially apparent and irresistible 
on the live album. Guitar solos be- 
come moreambitious, drums fiercer 
and song movements generally 
more moving. In “Handshake 
Drugs,” the band launches onalong 





JENNY LEWIS sith THEWATSON TWINS 
RABBIT FUR COAT 





lyrics, butneverthelesscombineswith 
them to yield just the right amount of 
biting irony. 

But despite her initial confi- 
dence, we soon find Lewis waver- 
ing between firm belief and crip- 
pling doubt. In one breath, she’s 
“in love with illusions.” In the next, 
she’s “gone and quit my worship- 
ing of the false gods and golden 
sins.” While at times it seems as if 
Lewis regrets her skepticism, it’s 
even more apparent that she won’t 
sacrifice what she knows to be true 
for a little false comfort. 

By album’s end, we’re not sure 
where Lewis stands on the issue of 
God, despite her confident vocals. 
Songs like the title track, which 
documents her rather traumatic 
child-star childhood and her 
mother’s struggles with poverty and 
drug addiction, make it hard to be- 
lieve she believes. On the other 
hand, tracks like “You Are What 
You Love” betray an intense yearn- 
ing for something, anything to keep 
her from feeling so alone. Ulti- 
mately, what we’re left with isn’t a 
judgmentora prescription oracon- 
demnation, but, rather simply, a 
piece of her soul. 

—Ben Kallman 








jam, graduating into Wilco’s char- 
acteristic noise storm. Who would 
have thought that the subdued, 
mature production of Wilco could 
translate into such power and opac- 
ity on stage? 

The track list focuses mostly on 
Wilco’s newer songs, with a few 
notable exceptions. “Misunder- 
stood” of Being There is a power- 
house. “Via Chicago” from the 
Summerteeth release smolders qui- 
etly and expands into a sort of indif- 
ferent chaos and majestic solos. 
Thankfully, these old songs, and 
even the more recent cuts, breathe 
with new life on stage. Best of all, 
they’re as artfully produced and 
skillfully played’ as_ the originals. 
Kicking Television is testament to 
the band’s never-faltering progres- 
sive spirit. The sound quality is mag- 
nificent, and the performance so 
well conceived that every Wilco fan 
and even newcomers should make 
it a priority to hear this album. 

These are not merely new record- 
ings dully mimicking already estab- 
lished songs. This is the kind of live 
album which reminds us why live 
albums were ever good. And they 
can be so good. 

—Justin Oren 





Blood on the Wall 
Awesomer 

The Social Registry 
Sept.6, 2005 


Blood on the Wall’s second re- 
lease, A wesomer, is classic noise-indie- 
guitar-punk rock, harking back to a 
time in the early 90s before Nirvana. 
None of the tracks breaks four min- 
utes, clocking in at just over half an 
hour total. In short, Awesomer suc- 
cessfully explores the forgotten terri- 
tory between grunge’s adolescent 
angst and indie’s ironic pouting. 

The album comes out swinging 
with the strange, one-two combo of 
“Stoner Jam” and “Reunite on Ice,” 
the former a funky, swooning jab of 
guitar stabs and rapid fire drum fills, 
the latter a slow-burning, single- 
worthy piece. The openers have a 
powerful hook and in less than ten 
minutes the record has moved on 
to, “I'd Like to Take You Out To- 
night.” This track is like a combina- 
tion of the first two, featuring the 
sultry vocals of Courtney Shanks. 

“Mary Susan” starts off Side Bwith 
a thick bass-riff supported by spo- 

















radic catch-up guitar on the chorus, 
and ends up sounding like a bare- 
bones take on the Pixies. Later tracks 
go back to flirting with punk before 
thegroupdivesinto the pseudo-dance 
beat of “Right to Lite Tonight.” 

Shanks again appears on “Dead 
Edge,” with relatively laid-back vo- _ 
cals compared to the speedy, bass- 
driven heart of the track. Finally, 
the band toys with full-on song writ- 
ing on “Going to Heaven.” It’s the 
only track on the album to feature 
piano and male lead. It’s a slow and 
beautiful closer that wraps up an 
otherwise ecstatic album that dis- 
plays in great detail the clever and 
careful song-writing that is the basis 
of the band’s sound. 

—John Lichtefeld 
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Scythian rocks old Irish tradition 


Ukranian band plays up Celtic music and culture in Baltimore pub Mick O’Shea'’s 


BY LISA CAREY 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeETTER 


Everybody loves the Irish. With 
a national slogan like, “Guinness is 
Good for You,” who couldn’t? Thus 
itis no surprise the D.C. based Irish 
rock band, Scythian, kept a lively 
audience dancing and clapping all 
night at Mick O’Shea’s last Friday. 
However, it may be a surprise that 
the band’s founders, Danylo and 
Oleksander Fedoryka, are in fact, 
Ukrainian. But who can blame them 
for wanting to get in on the Irish 
fun? 

All four band members have ex- 
tensive classical training, which 
shows in their excellent musician- 
ship and playful relishment of the 
less-structured Celtic style. Along 
the lines of Dropkick Murphys and 
Flogging Molly, but less punk and 
more traditional Irish, the four 
member band had the whole bar/ 
restaurant on its feet, jumping, 
stomping, clapping and jigging by 
the end of their first set. 

Audience participation was a big 
part of their act; they distributed 
tambourinesat the beginning of the 
show for people to play along. They 
also featuerd drinking songs (“If 
you're still clapping when the music 
stops, DRINK!”), singing contests 
and a bar-wide car bomb at the end 
of the second set. During the break 
between sets, the band greeted the 
regulars and chatted with fans. 





The small size 
of Mick O’Shea’s 
at 328 N. Charles 
St. lent an inti- 
mate atmosphere 
to the laid-back 
show. It felt likea 
bunch of friends 
getting together 
for a jam session 
and a drink, but 
the music was ac- 
tually really good 
(unlike most 
guys’ jams). And 
even after knock- 
ing back a few 
Guinness and a 
car bomb, the 
group never 
missed a beat. 

Danylo Fed- 
oryka led on vo- 
cals and acoustic 
guitar, while his 
Db TG teh wear 
Oleksander sang 
back-up and 
played violin, bass 
guitar, mandolin 
and harmonica. 
Jeff Crosby played bass and violin, 
also singing back-up, and Mike 
Ounallah stuck it out on the set, also 
incorporating traditional Irish 
drums. 

In addition to traditional Irish 
tunes, the band lovingly made fun 
of the Scottish with a Scottish 














marching tune that was comprised 
of garbled, made-up words, “The 
Scottish are either too constantly 
drunk to make any sense, or they 
have their own secret language.” 
They also played covers of Charlie 
Daniels Band’s “Devil Went Down 
to Georgia” and The Proclaimers’ 


Poet explores erotic symbolism 


BY PATRICK MEANEY 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Alicia Ostriker spoke Thursday 
evening before a crowd of faculty 
and students on the relation between 
metaphor and Eros, or as she put it, 
“What makes a poem hotter.” 

The lecture was the 114th annual 
Percy Graeme Turnbull Memorial 
Lectures, begun at Hopkinsin 1891. 
Past lecturers have | ' 









Frost. 

Following what she said was the 
“nicest introduction I have ever re- 
ceived,” the small gray woman with 
aslight lisp began her talk. She spoke 
easily, swinging one foot behind her 
like a child might when her mother 
is not looking. 

No one could accuse her of hid- 
ing her motives, as she cut several 
times into uncomfortable, inexpli- 
cable segues regarding the current 
war in Iraq. She always caught her- 
self, however, and recognized her 
digression in time to save her train 
of thought. 

Metaphor, she said, is key to un- 
derstanding. In the notes she passed 
out preceding the lecture, she de- 
fined metaphoras “animplied com- 
parison, based on some shared qual- 
itynotexplicitly stated.” She pointed 
out that Aristotle said, “the greatest 
thing is to be master of metaphor,” 
the reason being that metaphor al- 
lows us to see all the world’s hidden 
connections, all of the overlaps be- 
tween dissimilar things. 

Surprisingly, Ostriker did not 
seem to follow the track of the hand- 
out notes very closely. After defin- 
ing metaphor, she devoted all the 
rest of the lecture expounding upon 
that singular theme, foregoing the 
other headings, “Extended Meta- 
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phor,” “Conceit” and “Simile”. 
She went on to talk about how 
love and the erotic had been historic 
subjects of metaphor. Throughout 
the Renaissance, poets referred to 
orgasms as “the little death.” This 
ties into the earlier classical ideas of 
love, wherein two lovers long to be 
of the same essence, in that “the 
little death” leads to a temporary 
loss of identity. But as the feeling is 
only temporary, lovers ultimately 


She spoke also of the parable of 
the burning sword guarding Eden. 
The sword represents the pitfall of 
trying to return to a state of inno- 
cent unity; whether one takes the 
story for its full religious meaning 
or ona more secular level, the point 
remains that humans simply fail at 
reaching the immortal, the sublime. 

Ostriker then asked the audience 
to imagine a world without meta- 
phor. “Think oflegal or medical lan- 
guage — coldand sterile. Language 
which excludes abstraction excludes 
a lot of what we feel as humans.” 

She next read from poetry which 
uses metaphor, namely, “A Night at 
the Opera” by Bill Matthews and 
“Sex Without Love” by Sharon Olds. 
The first poem highlights the use of 
metaphor in discreet, definitive 
places, while the second shows the 
use of it as a continuous process. 

Although the first poem clearly 
demonstrated the power of meta- 
phor in creating meaning, the sec- 
ond was obviously more pertinent 
to her lecture. The poem starts with 
the image of dancers, ice-skaters, 
raw meat and red wine, and from 
these vivid first six lines it travels 
through an abstracted analysis of 
hedonism. 

Through these poems, Ostriker 
went on to summarize her theory 


ise a they would like. _ i ur 


on the use of metaphor in poetry. 
First, one must have the desire to 
communicate the sense of an ob- 
ject. But, as we have seen through 
the muddle and convolution of le- 
gal and medical language, it is im- 
possible to singularly describe 
something unto itself. 

Hence, we must explain X 
through Y, and to do so, we must 
decide ona Y. Ostriker held that to 
search out something for compari- 


_ son was futile, that it must come to 


an author, lest it sound forced and 
lose its power. 

Lastly, once we have X as de- 
scribed by Y, we will see the subtle- 
ties of the metaphor begin to come 
through. Two objects compared in 
such manner will always be ata sort 
of angle, as they are never the same 
type of object. As Ostriker said, “one 
cannot describe a rose by way of a 
lily-nothing newis being seen. They 
are both flowers and have the same 
features.” The small differences in- 
herent in good metaphor are what 
make the smallest connections come 
through. 

Ostriker ended by talking about 
how modern poetry tends to resist 
the use of metaphor. She said that 
this might be a response to our sen- 
sitivity to suffering made keener by 
TV, 24-hour news, etc. 

Post-modernist poetry, she went 
on, is essentially modernism with- 
out hope. “It is no wonder that the 
aesthetics of post-modernism resist 
metaphor, resist fleeing, resist the 
possibility that the world is a web of 
connections, when one stands back 
and looks at what the world is to- 
day.” 

Ostriker added, before taking 
questions, “We don’tbelievein truth 
anymore — well, maybe we do at 
Hopkins.” 


Provoke Vourself 
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Sundays at 10am on WBAL Radio 1090AM 
anytime on www.provokeradio.com 
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Oleksander Fedoryka, right, is the lead vocalist and fiddler for Scythian, from D.C. 


“T’m Gonna Be (500 Miles).” Then, 
to close out the second set, they 
preformed a rap, with fiddles and 
Danylo on electric accordion. 
Never has the accordion been so 
badass. 

Scythian plays in D.C., Bethesda, 
Md., New York, Philly, and now 
just recently, Baltimore at Mick 
O’Shea’s. The pub charges a $5 cover 
and cardsat the door starting at 8:30 
p-m., though they'll let underage 
students in who are just going to see 
the band. The clientele is mostly in 
the upper 20- to mid-30-year-old 
range, so it’s not quite the college 
hang-out. 

However, it was worth making 
the trip down North Charles to see 
this fun, dynamic quartet. In fact 
a large part of the 200-person au- 
dience was composed of students 
from Catholic University in D.C., 
who loyally took the hour-long 
trip up to Baltimore to see their 
beloved band. 

Scythian next plays at Mick 
O’Shea’s on Jan. 7 at 9:30 p.m. 





Troupe masters 
sketch-comedy act 


BY ELLIS SINGER 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LeTTER 


On a campus where the lack of 
humor is generally as prevalent as 
students slipping down the marble 
steps in the rain (and others snick- 


| ering), the fall offerings of Throat 


Culture, the undergraduate sketch 
comedy group, were plentiful and 
impressive. Reminiscent of Satur- 
day Night Live in its glory days, the 
blend of live action sketches and 
hysterical films made the show a 
completely refreshing comedic ex- 
perience. Spattered with semi-nu- 
dity and obscure references to col- 
lege pop culture, the Throat Culture 
show was not to be missed. 

The show opened with sketches of 
common Hopkins scenes turned ri- 
diculous; flyering the breezeway as a 
competitive sport, rocking outto new 
ring-tones and, of course, excessive 
defecation upon getting mugged. The 
“Let’s Start a Band” skit hilariously 
poked fun at the overly sensitive and 
vision-driven musicians of our time 
while setting up the inside joke about 
“The Black Dots” to be referenced 
throughout the entire performance. 

Though some performances were 
more bizarre than others (Bill Clinton 
face masks? Robots vs. Humans’), all 
were carried out well. Theskitsseemed 
perfectly timed. with the best ending 
on a high note and leaving the audi- 
ence clapping for more and the not- 
so-best timed perfectly so that they 
ended just as soon as they began to 
stagnate and the audience never had 
the chance to become bored. 

All elements of the show were 
surprisingly impressive and well 
performed, but the short films were 
especially well done. Though they 
primarily featured the same five ac- 
tors, the films were diverse in their 
theme and type of humor. “APTT/ 
Shuttle Confessions,” the best film 
by far, was a mix of interplaying 
scenes of the chipper aliens at APTT 
(an enumerating group of high 
pitched, word-alternating, stuffed 
animal-hugging fembots) and the 
struggles of the shuttle driver (well 
played by Raffi Wartanian) who is 
harassed by a multitude of students 


because he can no longer drive from 
party to party. Patrick Connellhadan 
especially uncanny ability toresemble 
Gollum ,which was somewhat fright- 
ening but completely awesome. 

Though the films were my favor- 
ite part of the show, the scenes that 
followed did an excellent job of 
keeping energy of the show high. 
Lindsay Bass and Matt Bergman’s 
killer voice-dialing cell phone skit 
was short, but hysterically funny and 
served as an excellent lead in for the 
over-the-top “Alvin and the Chip- 
munks” skit. What seemed to be 
simply a well-done parody to start 
out with, (Jason Maur and David 
Goldenas Theodore and Simon, Bill 
Fullerasa shockingly realistic Dave) 
turned wild when a Malibu Rum- 
drinking Alvin (Bergman) stumbled 
onstage. 

As the skit progressed in its 
campy style, the plot became more 
complicated. Dave was arrested on 
bestiality charges (“Thank you 
Photoshop!” — Alvin), and ended 
with a member of the Indian police 
(Wartanian) jumping offstage in 
nothing but briefs. From there it 
seemed as if nothing could possibly 
top the randomness, insanity and 
hilarity of the show thus far. 

Then, of course, came along the 
créme de la creme of the show: 
“Facebook: The Musical.” In a re- 
markable display of singing, acting 
and overall creativity, the cast of 
Throat Culture wrapped up the 
show with this ode to every college 
student’s favorite addiction. Writ- 
ten by Dave Fishman, and taking its 
theme from the hit musical-turned- 
movie, Rent, the ending ensemble 
piece cleverly showcased the overall 
wit and talent of Throat Culture. 

Featuring four main characters, 

excellently played and sung by Joe 
Micali, Sophie Korn, Mike Wills and 
Janice Hayward, the story is of star- 
crossed Death Cab for Cutie lovers 
who eventually find each other 
through the wonders of the 
Facebook group “Death Cab is the 
Best Cab.” This final piece was im- 
pressively executed and closed the 
show with an overall feeling of pro- 
fessionalism and cohesion. 


LEARN BARTENDING 
Earning Between $100 - $300 


NIGHTLY 


Call Today! 





(410) 685-1594 


BALTIMORE BARTENDING SCHOOL 


¢ Free Lifetime, Nationwide, Job Placement Assistance 


* Jor 2 Week Courses 
¢ Train Behind A Real Bar 
¢ Flexible Scheduling 


* Professionally Taught by Bartenders 
* Approved by Maryland Higher Education Commission 


*Day and Evening Classes 
*Free Lifetime Refreshers 
*Fun, Rewarding Job 


Soul Maryland Member World Bartender Taining Organization 
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CARTOONS, ETC. 





Arigs: (MARCH 21-ApRiL 19) 

Using your noggin can be real handy 
in many situations, particularly class. 
So stop using it for crushing beer cans 
and make it do some real work, 
Taurus: (Aprit 20-May 20) 

A wise man once said, “Crap, I peed 
on myself!” See, nothing to be 
embarrased about; even wise menare 
subject to the after-pee shake. 
GEMINI: (May 21-Juni 20) 

Butt chins only look good on super- 
heroes, and you sure as hell ain’t no 
superhero. This week, stop wearing 
those damn tights in class. ‘ 
Cancer: (JUNE 21-JULy 22) 

Plug in some headphones and rock 
out to a Neil Diamond record this 
week, cause you’ve worked hard and 
could use some “Sweet Caroline.” 
Leo: (JuLy 23-Auc. 22) 

Is it wrong to throw a snowball at a 
fellow student? Not the end of the 
world. Is it wrong to rip off your 
professor’s toupée? Most likely. 
Virco: (AuG. 23-Sepr. 22) 
Probably against your better judg- 
ment, you will decide to drink more 
eggnog than you can handle, and 
somehow wake up in Bangladesh. 


Lira: (Sept. 23 - Oct. 22) 

A good way to spend your intersession is 
as far away from your crush as possible. 
One restraining order is bad news, two 
restraining orders meansit’ll never work. 
Scorpio: (Ocr. 23 - Nov. 21) 

“Lot de Parking” is a fancy way of saying 
Parking Lot, but no amount of fancy will 
save you from the living hell that is holi- 
day shopping. 

SaciTTartius: (Nov. 22 - Dec. 21) 

Like it or not, winter is here. To usher in 
the cold weather, nowmaybea good time 
to start wearing underwear again. Please, 
for our sake. 

Capricorn: (Dec, 23 - JAN. 19) 

Being from a small town, you are prob- 
ably looking forward to being home for 
the holidays. You'll soon remember why 
you wanted to get out of there so badly. 
AQUARIUS: (JAN. 20 - Fes. 18) 

Really gross eating habits include put- 
ting vanilla frosting on pizza and burp- 
ing the alphabet. In a world of sickos, 
you'd bea star. 

Pisces: (Fes. 19 - MARCH 20) 
Constipated and drunk: Notagoodcom- 
bination. Even worse when you will ar- 
rivein thisstatelater this week, as yougive 
your big presentation. 





by John Kernan 
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inal examsarecoming up, 

and we all know what that 

means: alcohol sales are 

through the roof. But be- 

fore you drink away your 

troubles, it might be best to partake 

in another age-old tradition at 

Hopkins: studying. You see, when 

you take a final exam, there are go- 

ing to bea lot of questions onit. And 

you're going to need to answer these 

questions. And some of these ques- 

tions are going to be about things 

other than your name and your so- 

cial security number. Unless, of 

_ course, you're taking a class called 

_“My Name and My Social Security 

Number: An Introduction To Fill- 

_ing Out Scantron Forms,” which is 

required for a bachelor’s degree in 
Stupid. 

Now, we all know studying isn’t 
easy. However, alot of people don’t 
know how to study correctly, and 

_they end up wasting a lot of time 
_ thatthey could’ve spent doing more 

productive things, like looking at 

pornography. As the resident ex- 
pert on studying, I’ve decided to 

share some useful advice on how to 
make the most out of your end-of- 
the-year cram-fest. 


“MATT DIAMOND’S STUDY TIPS 


Rule #1: Study in the library 
 Thelibrary isan ideal location to 
study: It’s quiet and relatively free 
of distractions. You just go in, find 
_an open cubicle, and study to your 
heart’s content. And if you need a 
caffeine fix, there’s a coffee shop 
right upstairs. However, if you go 
N $a a to get coffee, make sure to 
leave something in your cubicle so 
that people know it’s yours. If you 
“come back and someone’s taken 
-your cubicle, you may have to fight 

for it. Remember kids, as the alpha 
male, it’s crucial that you establish 








i "chest a few times and grunt loudly. 
_ Also, be creative: For example, try 
fashioning a rudimentary catapult 
S Soutot available library materials. if 
a _you're an engineering major, thisis 
es Ey ance to shine. — : 


























| Rule #2: Study at ho 






territorial dominance. Beat your 


3 om? —_ school. Ifyoucatch your study part- 








Your home is your comfort zone, 
and therefore provides the best 
place to study. If you have room- 
mates, make sure that they remain 
quiet during your study time. If they 
seem resistant to this idea, try ap- 
plying the power of suggestion. For 
example: “I suggest that you guys 
shut the hell up.” If this fails, you 
may have to use karate. 

Of course, all this fighting with 
your roommates could be avoided 
if you just studied somewhere else. 
This brings us to... 


Rule #3: Study somewhere else 


Out of all the possible places to 
study, I find that somewhere else is 
usually the best. Do you know 
someone that lives alone and has 
absolutely no friends other than 
you? If so, try studying at this 
person’s place. Ifhe or she seems to 
be on the verge of inviting other 
people over, remind this person 
that, as weall know, he or she hasno 


MATT DIAMOND 
ONE FRY SHORT 


other friends. Also, help yourself to 
whatever’s in the kitchen. Because 
this person is probably fat enough 
already. 


(On a side note: I’m getting re- 
ally sick of writing “he or she” every 
time I talk about someone of un- 
known gender. Can’t we come up 
with a better way of doing this? Like 
just calling everyone “he”? Yeah, 
I’msure the womenare gonnacom- 
plain about that. But come on, 
they’re always complaining any- 
way.) 


Rule #4: Study with a classmate 


It’s common knowledge: Two 
heads are better than one. Studying 
with a classmate benefits both par- 
ties, with each person helping to 
keep the other on track and up to 
date with the material. Just make 
sure that your study partner isn’t 


single and attractive. Remember, 


it’s often more difficult to learn the 


material while having sex. 


_ Also, make sure that your study 
partner isn’t a psychotic pre-med 


cutthroat. These people will spread 


misinformation like herpesata state 
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Hard or Hardly Study 


ner trying to rip pages out of your 
textbook and eat them, this may be 
a bad sign. Of course, you wouldn’t 
even have to worry about cutthroats 
or sex if you just studied by your- 
self. So yeah, let’s move on to... 


Rule #5: Study by yourself 


Other people are morons. You 
don’t want your exam grade being 
dragged down by someone else’s 
lack of intelligence. It’s much easier 
to stay focused when you’re com- 
pletely alone. Sure, it may be a bit 
lonely and depressing, but at least 
you'll be guaranteed a better grade. 
Plus, you can study naked. 

But wait a minute. When you 
think about it, you’re not actually 
guaranteed a better grade by study- 
ing alone. Anyone who took statis- 
tics should know this. In fact, there’s 
really no absolute certainty that 
anything you do will significantly 
increase your grade. So, taking this 
into account, it’s time to finish up 
with... 


Rule #6: Just don’t study at all 


Why bother? You’re probably 
going to fail no matter what you 
do. At least this way it'll be more 
enjoyable. Remember, studying 
for a test is a lot like stopping at a 
red light: sure, you could techni- 
cally do it, but where’s the fun in 
that? 

I know what you’re thinking. 
You're thinking, “But Matt, what if 
I don’t know the answer to a ques- 
tion?” Well, don’t worry. Here area 
couple quick rules to answering 
questions that you don’t know the 
answer to: 


1. The answer is usually C. 
2. If you don’t know the answer, 
just write your name. 


Nowyou reall set to take that big 
exam. And remember, failing an 
exam doesn’t mean you have to 
work at McDonald’s for the rest of 
your life. You could also work at, 
say, Burger King. It’s not the end of 
the world. I mean, just look at Dave 
Thomas and Colonel Sanders. They 
both owned fast-food franchises, 
and do you know where they are 
now? In a cemetery! 

Anyway, happy holidays, kids! 


Matt Diamond knows why the caged 
bird sings, but if he told you, he’d 
have to kill you. He can be contacted 
at mdiamond@jhu.edu. 
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JHU Jumble by Ann Renee Angiulo 
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WHAT DIRECTION DOES 
A SNEEZE TRAVEL? 
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LAST WEEK'S ANSWER: INVERSE 








by Nate Min 
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his is the wors 
Mountain Dew 
ever. 



















Did you read that the 
Supreme Court agreed to hear 
the case of Vickie Lynn Marshall 
vs. E. Pierce Marshall? 









y me 
sation? 








You know the funny thing 
though? In the lawyer's briefs. it 
never says “the lawyers argue” - it always says 
“Vickie Marshall argues”. So there are tons of 
comments like “Vickie Marshall arques that there 
PSA should be diversity jurisdiction” in the briefings to 
the court. I always imagine Anna Nicole Smith 
actually going forth and arguing this 
particular point 
















ickie Lynn Marshall is better 
known as Anna Nicole Smith. 4 












Counsel, can you arque 






why the probate nature of the case 











Well, I’m convinced, 














CAN YOu BELIEVE IT WENT 
OUT WITH THaT HOT 
CHICK OVER THERE BACK 
WHEN WE WERE FRESHMAN? 
IT’S TRUE MANS 




















No 17's Wor! HE WALKED 
UP TO ME ONCE WHEN HE 
WAS DRUNK, AND / 
SPRAYED HIM IN THE 
EYES WITH MACE. 





















Slapdash 
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Staind and P.O.D. will perform 
at the UMBC Fieldhouse this Fri- 
day, Dec. 9. Along with Taproot 
and Flyleaf, the bands have been. 
touring the country since early No- 
| vember. P.O.D. and Staind have 
joined together before, on the “Re- 
turn of the Rock” tour in 2000. 

Staind’s career started off 
slowly, playing low-profile gigs 
around the Massachusetts area. 
They got their break when Fred 
| Durst of Limp Bizkit recognized 
theirtalents. With edgy vocals that 
| ride over metal undertones, their 
dark sound impressed Durst when 
they opened for him at a show in 
| Hartford, Conn. 

The band is made up of Aaron 
Lewis on vocals and acoustic gui- 
tar, Mike Mushok on the guitar, 
Johnny “Old School” April on bass 
| and background vocals and Jon 
| Wysockion drums. Upon Durst’s 
suggestion, Staind worked on new 
| material which would eventually 
get the attention of Flip Records. 
Their breakthrough album was 
Break the Cycle in 2002, which 
| yielded the hit “It’s Been Awhile.” 





Alternative rockers Staind and 
P.O.D.willrockthe UMBC Fieldhouse 


P.O.D., part ofthe seemingly un- 
likely trend of mixing born-again 
Christianity with new rock. Like 
many of their contemporaries, 
P.O.D. keep their Christianity cen- 
tral in their music without allowing 
themselves to be classified as a 
“Christian band.” 

Made up of Sonny Sandoval on 
vocals, Jason Truby on guitar, Wuv 
Bernardo on drums and Traa 
Daniels on bass, P.O.D blend reggae 
grooves with their hip-hop-rock fu- 
sion. P.O.D, which stands for Paid 
on Death, toured throughout the 
90s on their own label before being 
picked up by Atlantic in 1998. Since 
then, P.O.D. took part in Ozzfest 
2000 and broke out the following 
year with “Alive” and “Youth of the 
Nation.” The band joined the likes 
of Kid Rock, Korn and Limp Bizkit. 

With two strong acts, “Fall 
Brawl” will be an exciting event for 
any fan of new rock. Doors open at 
8 p.m. Tickets are $35. For more 


information go to _ http:// 
www.ramsheadlive.com. 
—Jake Koenig 
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TheAtaristo play acousticshow 


On Dec. 15, the pop-punk band 
The Ataris will stop at the Ottobar 
to perform an intimate acoustic 
show. While the band has proven 
their overwhelming adeptness in 
crafting the dictionary definition 
of the emo song, The Ataris will be 
downshifting from their pop-punk 
tendencies next Thursday, ditch- 
ing the drums and the bass for the 
good old acoustic guitar. Lead 
singer Kristopher Roe, who usu- 
ally supplements on guitar, bass 
and drums, will play alongside his 
fellow bandmate Jon Collura, nor- 
mally the band’s guitarist, pianist 
and bassist. 

The Ataris have been around 
since you ve been in middle school. 
The band began crafting songs about 
adolescent angst in 1997. Judging 
from their material, they've been 
clinically depressed for almost a 
decade. With songs like “Bad Case 
ofa Broken Heart,” “I Won’t Spend 


sa won- 
any haven’t 
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succumbed to all the so-called rela- 
tionships they've been getting 
screwed over in when they're not 
wallowing in their own songwriting. 

Ifthe middle school rejects of the 
world were to come together under 
a unified government, The Ataris 
would write their national anthem. 
They sing about their broken hearts, 
their misguided intentions, their fa- 
thers who left them before they 
learned how to walk and the girls 
that ditched them for real men who 
don’thave actual emotions, only tes- 
tosterone. They write in diaries, stay 
up late with their girlfriends listen- 
ing to 80s songs and then weave all 
that imagery into four-chord, three- 
minute pop gems to throw like 
candy to the MTV masses. 

While their track titles may sug- 
gest otherwise, even the Ataris know 
that not everything is so bad. Like a 
subliminal message for Coca-Cola 
in a movie theater’s coming attrac- 
tions, the Ataris slyly inject little 
messages of self-help into their lyr- 
ics. With such platitudes as, “The 
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COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.MEDIAEATER.COM 
Four sad emo boys make up The Ataris, who will play an acoustic show at the Ottobar next Thursday. 


only thing that matters is just fol- 
lowing your heart, and eventually 
you'll finally get it right” and the 
grammatically questionable “Stay 
who you are!” it’s enough to make 
any guidance counselor proud. 

Despite the overriding cheeki- 
ness of writing self-help in the guise 
of catchy tunes, The Ataris success- 
fully wield the mighty sword of ra- 
dio pop. They might be begging for 
your forgiveness or imploring your 
undying affection, but they do it in 
a way that’s so devastatingly infec- 
tious, youcan’thelp but catch what- 
ever disease they're spreading. 
You'll find yourself singing along 
and reliving your eighth-grade 
memories all over again. 

The band is currently working 
on their latest album, which will be 
darkly entitled “Welcome the 
Night,” and is slated to come out in 
early 2006. For more information 
on their upcoming performance, 
visit http://www. theottobar.com. 
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Religious Services 


THURSDAY, DEC. 8 


12 p.m. Lutheran Discussion 
Group will meet in Levering. For 
more information call Rev. Don 
Burggraf at (410) 235-2356. 


5 p.m. A Divine Liturgy and Din- 
ner for Eastern Orthodox students 
will be held at the Interfaith Center. 


7:30 p.m. Baptist Bible study will 
take place at the University Baptist 
Church. 


9 p.m. Unitarian Universalist 
Services with Dr. Larry Egbert will 
be held at the Interfaith Center 
Library. 


FRIDAY, DEC. 9 


1:15 p.m. Jumah prayers will be. 


held at the Interfaith Center. Visit 
http://www.jhu.edu/~jhumso for 
more information. 


8 p.m. Seventh Day Adventist ser- 
vices with Fredrick Russell will be 
held at the Interfaith Center. 


SATURDAY, DEC. 10 


9:15 a.m. Shabbat Service at the 
Smokler Center for Jewish Life. 
For more information and up- 
dated times visit http:// 
www.hopkinshillel.org. 


SUNDAY, DEC. 11 


11 a.m. Catholic Mass will be held at 
the Interfaith Center. Visit http:// 
www.catholic.jhu.edu for more in- 
formation. ; 


11 a.m. Aarthi will be held at the 
Interfaith Center, lower level. For 
more information, e-mail 
HSC@jhu.edu. 


2 p.m. Stepping Stones Ministry 
will hold services in Shaffer 3, fol- 
lowed by a fellowship meeting at 
3:30 p.m. 


__-7:30 p.m. Baptist service and con- 
a temporary worship will take place at 
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the University Baptist Church. 


8 p.m. The Graduate Christian 
Fellowship will have its weekly 
meeting in the Marylander Apart- 
ments in the London Room. For 
more information about the meet- 
ing, e-mail Bmac@jhu.edu. 





Visual Arts 


A Holiday Festival of Trains will 
be presented by the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad Museum on 901 West 
Pratt St. Guest modeling groups will 
be presented every week. Ticket 
costs range from $8 to $14. For more 
information call (410) 752-2490, ext. 
214 or visit the Web site at Attp:// 
www.borail.org. 


The Creative Alliance at the 
Patterson on 3134 Eastern Ave. will 
hostan exhibit by Christine Sajecki, 
“an intuitive painter whose work 
combines whimsy and pathos, grace 
and awkward strength.” Sajecki’s oil 
paintings utilize exaggeration and 
vivacity to bring out the true emo- 
tions of her subject. The exhibit’s 
hours are 6 p.m. to 8 p.m. For more 
information call (410) 276-1651 or 
visit the Web site at http:// 
www.creativealliance.org. 


The Contemporary Museum is 
hosting Crowd of the Person, a free 
exhibit of the works of four indi- 
viduals and their unique takes on 
the concept of emancipation and 
the stretching of convention. In one 
example, Sleepers, the project of 
Francis Alys, isa montage of home- 


_ less people that examines not the 


issue of poverty but of those who 
live outside the social norms of ev- 
eryday life. For more information 
go to http://www.contemporary.org 
or call (410) 783-5720. 


Race, Class, Gender CHARACTER 
will be exhibited at the American 
Visionary Art Museum on 800 Key 
Hwy. The exhibit aims to address 
the issue of character as something 
autonomous from the factors of 
race, class and gender. The “Hu- 
man Race Machine” by Nancy 
Burson allows users to be trans- 
formed into any of six different 
races. Tickets range from $7 to $11. 
For more information contact (410) 
244-1900. 


The Walters Art Museum will fea- 
ture Things with Wings: Mytho- 





Dec.8 To 15 


logical Figures in Ancient Greek 
Art, a collection of 20 different 
winged objects from Greek mythol- 
ogy. The exhibit includes replica- 
tions of Eros the messenger god, the 
griffin, the sirens and the most fa- 
mous of all winged figures: the Pe- 
gasus. Admission for students with 
I.D.is $6. Exhibit hours are Wednes- 
day to Sunday from 10 a.m. to 5 
p-m. For more information call 
(410) 597-9000 or visit the Web site 
at http://www.thewalters.org. 


Sacred Arts and City Life: The 
Glory of Medieval Novgorod is a 
collection of sculptures, textiles and 
artifacts from Veliky Novgorod, 
Russia’s oldest medieval city. This 
will be displayed at the Walters Art 
Museum on 600N. Charles St. Trace 
the rise and fall of the city first hand 
by examining the icons of the age. 
The exhibition is organized in col- 
laboration with the State Russian 
Museum in St. Petersburg and the 
Novgorod Museum Federation. The 
venue hours are Wednesday to Sun- 
day from 10a.m. to 5 p.m. Price is $6 
for college students with I.D. For 
more information call (410) 547- 
9000. 


The Maryland Historical Society will 
host a silver collection entitled 
Served in Style. The artifacts range 
from the 18th to the 20th century, 
providing a rich story of silver own- 
ership in Maryland. The array of 
finery includes candlesticks, tea sets 
and serving pieces. Admission for 
students with I.D. is $6. Exhibit 
hours are Wednesday to Sunday 


a.) 4A 


from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. For more 
information contact (410) 685-3750 
or visit http://www.mdhs.org. 





Performing Arts 
FRIDAY, DEC. 9 


8 p.m. The All-Nighters, Hopkins’ 
all male a cappella group, will per- 
form their free fall concert at 
Bloomberg Auditorium. For more 
information contact Joshua 
Robinson at jro@jhu.edu. 


SATURDAY, DEC. 10 


8 p.m. Thecomedy acappellagroup 
the Mental Notes will perform their 
free fall concert at Bloomberg Au- 
ditorium. For more information 
contact Ben Kingsland at 
bkingsl1 @jhu.edu. 


SUNDAY, DEC. 11 


6 p.m. The Gospel Choir presents: 
“Go ye therefore, and teach all na- 
tions,” Matthew 28:19-20, also 
known as their Fall Concert. The 
performance will bring the world to 
Hopkins through gospel music and 
appearances from HCP, Grace Life 
and others. The show will take place 
in Shriver Hall. Admission is free. 


| “4 
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Peabody hosts two 
Jazz Orchestrashows 


The Peabody Jazz Orchestra 
will give two performances fea- 
turing Director Michael 
Formanek in the East Hall of the 
Peabody Conservatory. The first 
concert, which will take place on 
Dec. 10 at 7:30 p.m., will feature 
the music of Dave Holland. The 
concert on Dec. 11 at 4 p.m. will 
feature music of the Duke 
Ellington and Count Basie Orches- 
tras. 

The Peabody Jazz Orchestra 
is a large jazz band with mem- 
bers on everything from saxo- 
phones and clarinets to trom- 
bones and euphonium. While a 
number of its members are jazz 
performance majors, the group 
is not limited to jazz majors 
alone. The orchestra is designed 
to provide performance experi- 
ence with literature encompass- 
ing all genres of jazz. 

Formanek studied at Califor- 
nia State University and has per- 
formed and recorded with Tim 
Berne, Freddie Hubbard, Stan 
Getz, Marty Ehrlich, Chet Baker, 
Tony Williams, Gerry Mulligan, 
Mingus Big Band, Gunther 
Schuller and others. His own 
musical performances have been 
with a wide range of ensembles, 
and he has released four criti- 
cally acclaimed albums on the 
Enja label. 

His most recent recording 
projects include Elvis Costello’s 
newest CD, “North,” on 
Deutsche Grammophon; Marty 
Ehrlich’s “Line on Love” for Pal- 
metto; and Uri Caine/Gustav 
Mahler’s “Dark Flame” for Win- 
ter and Winter Records of Ger- 
many. 

For more information on the 
concert, check out the Web site at 
http://www. peabody.jhu.edu . 
Tickets for the show are $8 for 
students. Contact the box office at 
(410) 659-8100, ext. 2 to purchase 

tickets. 
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MOVIE TIMES 





Revivals F 
Saturdays at 12 p.m. 
Mondays at 7 p.m. 
Thursdays at 9 p.m. 


Pride and Prejudice 
Rated (PG) — 2 hrs. 7 min. 
4:30 p.m., 7 p.m., 9:45 p.m. 


Good Night, And Good Luck 
Rated (PG) — 1 hr. 33 min. 
4:30 p.m., 7:30 p.m., 9:30 p.m. 


Aeon Flux 
Rated (PG-13) — 1 hr. 35 min 
4:30 p.m., 8 p.m., 10:25 p.m. 


The Lion, the Witch and the 
Wardrobe 

Rated (PG) — 2 hrs. 12 min. 
3:45 p.m., 7 p.m., 10:15 p.m, 


Rent 
Rated (PG-13) — 2 hr. 15 min. 
4:20 p.m., 7:15 p.m., 10 p.m. 


In the Mix 
Rated (PG-13) — 1 hr. 35 min. 
4:20 p.m., 7:50 p.m., 9:50 p.m. 
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SHOWTIMES FOR THE CHARLES THEATRE FOR THURSDAY 


Capote 

Rated (R) — 1 hr. 49 min. 

2:15 p.m., 4:45 p.m., 7:15 p.m., 
9:45 p.m. 


The Squid and the Whale 
Rated (R) — 1 hr. 11 min. 
4:30 p.m., 7:30 p.m., 9:30 p.m. 


Rent 


Rated (PG-13) — 2 hr. 15 min. 
4:30 p.m., 7:15 p.m., 10 p.m. 


SHOWTIMES FOR THE AMC TOWSON COMMONS 8 FOR FRIDAY, 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY 


Just Friends 
Rated (PG-13) — 1 hr. 28 min. 
4:45 p.m., 7:20 p.m., 9:45 p.m. 


Harry Potter and the Goblet of 
Fire 

Rated (PG-13) —2hrs. 30 min. 
3:30 p.m., 7:05 p.m., 10:10 p.m. 


Walk the Line ; 
Rated (PG-13) —2hrs. 13 min. 
4:10 p.m., 7:30 p.m., 10:20 p.m. 


Syriana 
Rated (R) — 2 hrs. 3 min. 
4:40 p.m., 7:45 p.m., 10:30 p.m. 


Opening: 
The Lion, The Witch and the 
Wardrobe 
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Tilda Swinton portrays the White Witch in the movie adapta- | 

tion of C.S. Lewis’classicnovel, coming Friday to AMC Towson. | 
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THURSDAY, DEC. 8 8 p.m. The Dillinger Escape Plan break out at Sonar 


with the help of Horse and the Flashbulb. For more 
information visit http://www.sonarbaltimore.com. 


the Rams Head with I] Nino and Opiate for the Masses. 
For more information visit http:// 
www.ramsheadlive.com. 


information see featured events or visit http:// 
www.theottobar.com. 


7:30 p.m. Alexis Decharmes and Nicolas Baldyrou, 7 p.m. Daniela Cotton will play at Recher Theatre. For 





a cello and clarinet duet, will perform together at An 
die Musik. For more information go to http:// 
www.andiemusiklive.com. 


8:30 p.m. Pretty Girls Make Graves visit the Black 
Cat with supporting acts the Double and Tangiers. 
For more _ information http:// 
www.blackcatdc.com. 


visit 


FRIDAY, DEC. 9 


8 p.m. Definitive Jux Records presents Cage, Camu 
Tao, Tame One, Minlus and Planet SB at Sonar’s 
club stage. Taxlo indie dance party will be held in the 
main stage. For more information visit http:// 
www.sonarbaltimore.com. 


8 p.m. The Mishaps screw up at the Ottobar with 
supporting acts Rotten Shanbles, the Evil Queens, 
Faster Faster Harder Harder and Thomas Lunch 
and the Drugs. For more information go to http:// 
www.theottobar.com. 


8 p.m. Jah Works and Soldiers of Jah Army will 
march on the Eight By Ten Club. For more informa- 
tion on the performers http:// 
www.eightbytenclub.com. 


FOL EEG 


9:30 p.m. Former members of Slowjets and the Fuses 
combine to form Mean Spirits at the Talking Head. 
Sick Sick Birds and Lycaon Pictus to support. For 
more information go to http:// 
www.talkingheadclub.com. 


SATURDAY, DEC. 10 


8 p.m. Dropout Year, American Diary and Emergency 
Exit visit Fletcher’s Bar. For more information go to 
http://www. fletchersbar.com. 


8:30 p.m. Concert saxophonist Brian Sacawa will per- 
form a concert of composed experimental pieces at the 
Red Room. Baltimore residents Samuel Burt, Rose Ham- 
mer and John Berndt will open. For more information 
go to http://wwww.redroom.org. 

9:30 p.m. Gary v. Gary duke it out at the Talking Head 
with the help of Mazeltov Cocktails, Gary B and the 
Antiquated Notions, Calling All Cars and Matt Dahl. 
For more information go to _ http:// 
www.talkingheadclub.com. 


SUNDAY, DEC. 11 


7 p.m. The Working Title visit Sonar with supporting 
acts Cartel, Terminal and Boy Crazy. For more infor- 
mation go to http://www.sonarbaltimore.com. 


7 p.m. Come celebrate with the Victory Party at the 
Ottobar with News Travels Fast, Bow and Arrow and 
Pompeii Graffiti. For more information go to http:// 
www.theottobar.com. 


8 p.m. Railroad Earth and Honkytonk Homeslice get 
funky at the Eight by Ten Club with Bill Nershi of String 


Cheese Incident. For more information visit http:// 
www.eightbytenclub.com. 


MONDAY, DEC. 12 


8 p.m. Veteran Ozzfest performers Static-X will visit 


TUESDAY, DEC, 13 


moreinformation goto http://www.rechertheatre.com. 


10 p.m. Shake it up with the Castanets at the 
Floristree Space on 405 W. Franklin Street, 6th floor. 


7:30 p.m. Jason Mraz will play at the 9:30 Nightclub 
with supporter Tristan Prettyman. For more informa- 
tion go to http://www.930.com. 


8 p.m. Bring out the lights and cameras for Action 
Action when they visit the Ottobar with Karmella’s 
Game, Woman and Children and the Heavycoats. 
Fore more information visit  http:// 
www.theottobar.com. 


WEDNESDAY, DEC. 14 


8 p.m. New Riders of the Purple Sage will perform at 
the Eight by Ten Club with David Nelson and Buddy 
Cage. For more information visit http:// 
www.eightbytenclub.com. 


9 p.m. Perfo, Glaz Almaz and The Alphabetical Order 
will play at the Sidebar Tavern. For more information 
visit http://www.sidebartavern.com. 


THURSDAY, DEC. 15 


7 p.m. Everyone’s favorite angry feminist Alanis 
Morissette presents “Mistletoe Meltdown” at the Rams 
Head. For more information go to http:// 
www.ramsheadlive.com. 


7 p.m. Kristopher Roe and John Collura of The Ataris 
stop by the Ottobar for their acoustic tour. For more 


New Black will also play. For more information go 
to http://www.talkingheadclub.com. 








—Compiled by Stephanie Yu 
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Next Thursday, singer Alanis Morissette will bring 
her hits to the Ram’s Headin Mistletoe Meltdown. 
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chance to win T-shirts, sweatshirts 
and the ultimate prestige of being 
Hopkins’ best Texas Hold’em 


player. 


Upcoming Events 





Got an Event? 








Pictures to adorn city spaces 





By 





Project Picture Window is an 
exhibition of site work featuring 
more than 100 artists who will 
each design a single square 
shaped panel to be place ona | 
boarded window of an aban- | 
doned rowhouse, scattered | 

















around the city. 

The opening ceremony will 
take place on Feb. 12 as part of 
the Entertainment District’s an- 
nual “Gotta Have Art” celebra- 
tion starting 3 p.m. at Area 405 at 
405 E. Oliver St. 

Some of the paintings already 
installed include an image by 
Paula Phillips of a dark-skinned 
angel set against sky blue with 
the word “Peace” written in the 
foreground. It can be found at 
1707 Barclay Ave. Another work 
displayed at 2214 Calvert St. is 
composed of thick horizontal 
lines in various muted tones 
which give the illusion that the 
piece is three-dimensional. 

Other participating artists in- 
clude Seth Adelsberger, Micheal 
DeFeo, Geoff Grace, Paul Nudd 
and Nicholas Wisniewski, 
among many others. 











COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.PROMOTIONANDARTS.COM 
Michael DeFeo’s oil paintingcan be found at 1818 Calvert St. 


—Laura Peralta 
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A MARVELOUS FILM’ 
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(NERIORR) Afim by Noah Baumbach 
www.squidandthewhalemovie.com 
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Miscellaneous Events 





THURSDAY, DEC. 8 


11:45 a.m. Fitness Walking will be 
led by Anne Irwin. Walkers will meet 
in front of the Ree Center. Wear 
comfortable shoes. Walks will be 
outdoors to enjoy the fall foliage 
and get a relaxing work out. For 
more information call (410) 516- 
4413 or visit the Web site at http:// 
www.jhu.edu/recreation. 


6 p.m. The SAC General Meeting 
will take place in Mattin 162. E-mail 
sacexec@jhu.edu for more informa- 
tion. 


FRIDAY, DEC. 9 


5 p.m. The National Aquarium 
in Baltimore offers a discounted 
admission of $5 every Friday after 
5 p.m. The discounted admission 
is a great deal, so don’t pass it up! 
Even if you have been to the 
aquarium before, head down to 
check out the new dolphin show. 
For more information, including 
hours of operation, group dis- 
counts and directions, call (410) 
567-3845. 





7:30 p.m. A No-limit Texas 
Hold’em intramural poker tour- 
nament will be held at the 
O’Connor Recreation Center. Sign 
ups for the event will begin at 6:30 
p.m. the day of the tournament. 
There will be no buy-in. Play fora 


6:30 p.m. The JHU-SHPE Second 
Annual Gala Banquet will be held 
at the Great Hall. Come and cel- 
ebrate with the Hopkins student 
chapter of the Society of Hispanic 
Professional Engineers at their 
Second Annual Gala Banquet. Pur- 
chase ofa ticket will include a buf- 
fet dinner, awards presentation 
and ceremony and a dance with a 
live DJ. The event will be an op- 
portunity to network with profes- 
sionals from top ranked compa- 
nies. All majors are welcome, 
including those not from a His- 
panic background. Ticket prices 
are $8 for student SHPE Members 
and $10 for non-members. Please 
RSVP by Wednesday, Dec. 7. Tick- 
ets also available at the door. For 
more information please contact 
Leandra Uribe, JHU-SHPE Presi- 
dent at luribe1 @jhu.edu. 


MONDAY, DEC. 12 


7:40 p.m. Argentine Tango dance 
classes will be given at the ROTC 
Building. Learn to lead or follow 
in the style of traditional tango. 
No partner necessary. All begin- 
ners are welcome. For more infor- 
mation contact 
cjones2@jhsph.edu. 


9 p.m. Monday Night Football will 
be shown at the Hop-Stop. This is a 
free event and will last until mid- 
night. 


TUESDAY, DEC. 13 


6:30 p.m. Free Massages will be 
given at the HopStop. For more in- 
formation call Savithri Raja at (410) 
516-8209 or e-mail her at 
savithri@jhu.edu. 


WEDNESDAY, DEC. 14 


10:30 p.m. Need a study break 
from all that cramming for finals? 
Come to the Midnight Breakfast 
at the Smokler Center for Jewish 
Life-Hillel on 3109 North Charles 
Street. Egg sandwiches, bagels, 
pancakes and more will be served. 
This is a free event. For more in- 
formation contact (410) 516-0333 


or visit http:// 
www.hopkinshillel.org. 
THURSDAY, DEC. 15 


6 p.m. A SAC General Meeting 
will be held at Mattin 162. All sub- 
missions for review should be sub- 
mitted by Tuesday. For more in- 
formation contact Alice Li at 
sacexec@jhu.edu or visit http:// 
web.jhu.edu/studentprograms/in- 
volvement. 


—Compiled by Stephanie Yu 


12/16 A Gathering of the Greens at 
Levering Plaza 12/16 Rhett Miller at 
Sonar 12/17 Sunn at the Ottobar 12/ 
17 Kixat the Rams Head 12/17 Medi- 
terranean Freak Out atthe Red Room 
12/17 Prepatory Sinfonetta at the 
Freidberg Hall12/18 Endless Boogie 
at the Talking Head 


Send details about future events, in- 
cluding date, time, location, a brief 
summary of the event and contact 
information to events@ 
jhunewsletter.com. In order to have 
the event make it into next week’s 
calendar, please e-mail all events by 
the Monday before publication. 









/ Rotunda Cinematheque, 711 W. 40th St., 
































CLUBS 


9:30 Club, 815 V St., NW, Washington, (202) 393-0930 
Baja Beach Club, 55 Market Pl., (410) 727-0468 
Bohagers, 701 S. Eden St., (410) 563-7220 

Black Cat, 1811 14th St. NW, Washington, D.C. (202) 667-7960 
Brass Monkey, 1601 Eastern Ave., (410) 522-0784 
Buddies Pub and Jazz Club, 313 N. Charles St., (410) 332-4200 
Cat’s Eye Pub, 1730 Thames St., (410) 276-9085 

Club 2314, 2314 Boston St., (410) 276-9556 

DeGroen’s Grill, 104 Albemarle St., (410) 837-5000 
Fletcher’s, 701 S. Bond St., (410) 558-1889 

Hal Daddy’s, 4119 E. Lombard St., (410) 342-3239 
Harry’s, 1200 N. Charles St., (410) 685-2828 
Hammerjacks, 316 Guilford Ave., (410) 234-0044 

Horse You Came In On, 1626 Thames St., (410) 327-8111 
Latin Palace, 509 S. Broadway, (410) 522-6700 

Lava Lounge, Pier Four, (410) 539-7888 

Ottobar, 2549 N. Howard St., (410) 662-0069 

Recher Theatre, 512 York Rd., Towson, (410) 337-7178 
Redwood Trust, 200 E. Redwood St., (410) 669-9500 
Sonar, 407 E. Saratoga St., (410) 327-8333 

The Talking Head, 203 E. Davis St., (410) 962-5588 

The Vault, 401 W. Baltimore St., (410) 244-6000 
Waterfront Hotel, 1710 Thames St., (410) 327-4886 
Wyatt’s, 1614 Eastern Ave., (410) 732-8656 


COMEDY 


Comedy Factory, 36 Light St., (410) 752-4189 
The Improv, 6 Market Pl. at Power Plant Live, (410) 727-8500 
Tracy’s Comedy Shop, 9306 Harford Rd., (410) 665-8600 


COFFEE 


Borders Bookstore and Music, 415 York Rd., (410) 296-0791 — 
Cafe Tattoo, 4825 Belair Rd., (410) 325-7427 

Carma’s Cafe, 3120 St. Paul St., (410) 243-5200 pact) 
Donna’s, 3101 St. Paul St., (410) 889-3410 ~ 
Fell’s Point Cafe, 723 S. Broadway, (410) 327-8800 
Funk’s Democratic Coffee Spot, 1818 Eastern Ave., (410) 276-386: 
HopStop, Levering Hall, JHU, (410) 516-6219 ae 
Images Cafe, 3120 St. Paul St., (410) 235-3054 ea 
Margaret’s Cafe, 909 Fell St., (410) 276-5606 ' . : yb 
One World Cafe, 100 W. University Parkway, (410) 235-5777 _ 
Red Emma’s, 800 St. Paul St. ay 
Sweet Retreat, 3215 N. Charles St. - 
XandO, 3003 N. Charles St., (410) 889-7076 _ nie 
Ze Mean Bean Cafe, 1739 Fleet St., (410) 675-5999 


MOVIE THEATRES 


AMC Towson Commons 8, 435 York Ra,, (41 
Charles Theatre, 1711 N. Charles St., (410) 
























Senator Theatre, 5904 York Rd., (410) 435-8 
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Downloadable MP3’s. 

Concerts. 

Whatever you’re into, it’s roll Mm at:) a= 
Go to baltimore.metromix.com 
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